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$30,000 NEEDED 


ELP us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
H work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing 
on Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto 
been restricted to what we have been able to induce interested 
individuals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving 
at this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work 
will proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the 
testimonies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and 
the story of the Negro will perish with him. 





To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons professing 
an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
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20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 
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pensive than that of other scientific movements. This under- 
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efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. The 
Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, and 
circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it em- 
ploys investigators to explore fields of Negro history hitherto 
neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted with less than $20,000 a year; and if we hope to develop 
it in all of its aspects to prevent the Negro from becoming a 
negligible factor in the thought of the world, the income must 
be much larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary-Treasurer is bonded. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE TENTH YEAR 


Negro History Week has undergone an evolution. 
Every year the public takes the celebration more seriously 
and approaches nearer and nearer the well defined objec- 
tives of the effort. Being gradually removed from the 
popular manifestations of eloquent speech laudatory of a 
few figures in history, the observance has become a sort of 
stock-taking period—one of inquiry into what has been 
revealed in the works of those who write with scientific 
objectivity and what use may be made of such data in the 
education of the youth. The public is becoming desirous 
of learning what the Negro African actually accomplished 
during the ancient and medieval times, how the race fig- 
ured in the development of modern nations, and why its 
status is such as it is today in various parts of the mod- 
ern world. While most of this thought may be traced to 
the minds of those engaged in the schoolroom the reports 
show that it has reached persons and circles in all walks 
of life. 

One of the most successful and helpful means in sus- 
taining this effort has been the use of tests on Negro life 
and history. These inquiries had to be conducted judi- 
ciously, however, because of the frequent embarrassment 
possible by the revelations therefrom resulting. Heads 
of schools and colleges for Negroes cannot always be 
called upon to test students on matters which they them- 
selves do not know. It was easily discovered that most 
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of these functionaries know less about the race than the 
children who have recently felt the impulse to learn some- 
thing about themselves. With the exception of a knowl- 
edge of a few churchmen who have figured in the denomi- 
nation to which they belong and some simple facts about 
Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Washington and Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, the educators in charge of Negro 
schools know practically nothing of the racial or African 
background. They themselves were educated away from 
the race rather than to the race; and they have, there- 
fore, mis-educated their students. Instead of teaching the 
Negro first about himself and then about other things in 
relation to himself, they have taught the Negro first about 
others and then about things in relation to others. It has 
been revealed, then, that the actual education of the Negro 
has not yet begun. 


When there has been any opposition to the celebration 
of Negro History Week it has come from the misguiding 
administrators and instructors of Negroes who have been 
thus misdirected. They have gone so far in the wrong 
direction after taking the wrong road at the fork that 
they cannot easily come back to the point of divergence 
and pursue the right course. In the large Negro universi- 
ties little thought is given to the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week or to the work of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History. The persons in charge of 
these higher institutions have been so thoroughly trained 
and directed to teach the Negro only about others and 
things in relation to others that their minds are sealed 
against any other thought. In the smaller colleges and 
public schools where the minds are in the plastic stage 
greater success has been achieved in penetrating the 
background of the Negro and popularizing what the race 
has achieved. The misfits afflicting the Negro schools, 
however, are not only ignorant of the history of the Ne- 
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gro, but do not care to acquire such knowledge as that 
upon which these tests are based. 

The first of the tests used during this celebration was 
the Negro History Week Pamphlet itself. Departing some- 
what from the make-up of former years, this illustrated 
brochure dealt mainly with the Negroes’ achievements in 
Africa as a key to the interpretation of the rédle played 
by the race elsewhere. The pamphlet showed the emnier- 
gence of African culture from the prehistoric period 
through the stone age to the iron age, the rise of king- 
doms like Ethiopia, Egypt, Ghana, Melle, Songhay, Bornu, 
Hausa, and Congo. This brief treatise presented Africa 
along with Asia as a forerunner of Europe, which was 
civilized by the Orient, and brought out the parallel in the 
history of the fall of the Roman Empire with that of the 
African kingdoms which were likewise destroyed by bar- 
barian invaders to undergo modern development under 
similar conquerors. Enlightened by these revelations in 
the Negro History Week Pamphlet, distributed by the 
thousands, the people’s interest in Africa greatly in- 
creased, and the study of that background by both races 
widely extended. The general public at last realized that 
it had neglected a large portion of the history of mankind. 

The tests used on the students as a rule dealt mainly 
with the Negro in modern times and especially in the 
United States. Only in a few cases did teachers believe 
that we have advanced far enough in the study of the 
African background to hold the children responsible for 
what adults themselves have just begun to take into ac- 
count. The most interesting of the tests thus used were 
reported from the Schoolmen’s Club of Greater Cincinnati 
and from Wilberforce University. Following the princi- 
ples for such projects established by educators concerned 
with other aspects of history, these instructors took up 
all ramifications of the present and past of this element 
in America. The results obtained, while more encouraging 
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than in the case of previous reports, show how few Negro 
students are graduated from high school or college with 
any useful knowledge of what their people have done or 
may have the capacity to do. Where such inquiries tested 
the knowledge of whites in their own or mixed schools it 
was brought out more clearly than ever how their igno- 
rance of the Negroes among them accounts for their at- 
titudes in conformity to that tendency of man to hate 
those whom he does not know. 

The next important feature of the observance of Negro 
History Week was the more extensive use of exhibits of 
Negro books and pictures by libraries. The Library of 
Congress led the way with a fair exhibit of books and 
graphs dealing mainly with history. In this exhibit were 
a few works presenting the development of the Negro in 
science; but there was little on poetry, music, painting or 
any other arts in which the Negro has excelled. The Pub- 
lic Library of Washington, D. C., it reported, might have 
had an exhibit but the staff lacked space and there was 
such a demand for books on the Negro during this His- 
tery Week season that they had not sufficient works for 
such display. The libraries of Elizabeth, Newark, Jersey 
City, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago gave brief reports 
of similar exhibitions; and some of these took occasion 
to submit lists of books which are set apart on accessible 
shelves or brought otherwise to the attention of readers 
as informing works adequate to supply useful information 
frequently called for by perons recently becoming inter- 
ested in the Negro. 

While some of these books thus exhibited and recom- 
mended may be questionable because of the bias of the 
authors now picturing the Negro, the reading of these 
will doubtless stimulate the seekers to study those which 
are worth while. Some libraries have been unfortunate 
in regarding as authoritative almost all the productions 
of the large publishing houses when as a matter of fact 
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such firms will publish falsehood as readily as they will 
the truth if these meretricious works will sell. It is for- 
tunate, then, that a number of these libraries have learned 
to rely upon the Associated Publishers, Inc., a firm coop- 
erating with the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History in supplying the public with only worth while 
books and pictures bearing upon the Negro. To such li- 
braries, then, have found their way not only useful shelves 
of books in this field but pictures, portraits, and busts of 
Negroes and their coworkers who have figured in the past 
of this race. 

In connection with the libraries thus interested and 
with the branches and clubs cooperating with the Associa- 
tion adult education has been given considerable stimulus. 
The study circles beyond the schools have increased, but 
additional organizations established for other purposes 
have taken up this work as a part of their program. A 
larger number of our radio stations carried out Negro 
History Week programs, ministers worked the thought 
into special sermons for those days, and an increasing 
number of clubs had their programs culminate with this 
celebration. In fact, it is difficult to find any group of 
Negroes meeting for mutual improvement without pro- 
viding for some sort of dissemination of information of 
this kind. Negro business men say repeatedly that the 
most convincing argument which they can use in arousing 
the Negroes to economic enterprise is the rehearsal of the 
encouraging past of the race. 

It is observed also that the schools now adopting text- 
books for the study of the Negro are gradually reaching 
the desirable end of ‘‘Negro History Year,’’ the study of 
the Negro throughout the school life of the child just as 
we have it in studying the Hebrew, the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Teuton. In Delaware and North Carolina the 
state boards of education have adopted such textbooks. In 
city systems like Tulsa, Dallas, New Orleans, Birmingham, 
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Columbia, and Atlanta the same official action has been 
taken with respect to Negro History. Carrying this pro- 
gram further there are those who would work out a spe- 
cial series of readers as textbooks for Negro schools only, 
but the majority of persons giving thought thereto believe 
that such readers should be made merely supplementary 
for all schools and as such only until the authors of our 
readers and geographies will become broad enough to 
include the whole truth about all the elements of our 
population. 

All schools, however, have not yet been sufficiently 
awakened to have to tackle such problems of procedure 
as these. Many of the efforts first made to arouse the pub- 
lic must be kept up in reaching those who have not be- 
come interested except in passive fashion. Speakers for 
the celebration, then, are still in demand; and it is gratify- 
ing to learn of the increasing number now sufficiently in- 
formed and interested to carry a message to the people. 
L. P. Jackson in Virginia, Miles Mark Fisher in North 
Carolina, Rayford W. Logan in South Carolina and 
Georgia, Lorenzo J. Greene in Missouri and Kansas 
proved to be acceptable speakers. Most other points used 
local speakers as did Texas after failing to secure the ex- 
pected services of Dr. Charles H. Wesley. Carter G. 
Woodson had time to go as far North as Detroit where he 
made thirteen speeches to meetings of citizens and as- 
semblies of six of the largest high schools and had the 
Board of Education of Detroit consider the proposal of 
providing for an optional course of Negro history. A 
later speaking tour to West Virginia including the State 
College and Charleston, the capital, had virtually the same 
results among the educational authorities in that State. 

The thought of Negro History Week reached certain 
unexpected groups. Chief among these were the Federal 
rehabilitation camps where educational advisers have had 
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to deal with Negroes. In most of these cases either their 
advisers or the men with whom they had to work thought 
immediately of the beneficial results which might be ob- 
tained from teaching the salient facts of history as it has 
been influenced by the Negro. It is remarkable that this 
proposal should be suggested as a factor in the rehabilita- 
tion of men, most of whom have failed. If the teaching of 
a racial background can be helpful in rebuilding men from 
a low level certainly this is a strong argument for thus 
giving greater strength to those still in action on a higher 
plane. Be that as it may, the experiment was extensively 
made among these men not merely through public exer- 
cises for this particular week, but by using such drama- 
tizations and exhibitions as the culmination of the actual 
study of the Negro in these camps. Lectures in this field 
have been given these men. Books bearing on the Negro 
have been extensively circulated among them, thanks to 
these far-sighted educational advisers. Pictures of dis- 
tinguished Negroes, too, have likewise been drawn upon 
to enlighten these men and to stimulate them in the diree- 
tion of trying life again with new hope and unwonted 
vigor. 

Still other unexpected groups were reached among the 
whites. In the first place, additional schools which have 
not hitherto given the Negro’s past a thought took some 
notice of this celebration. Religious and quasi-civie or- 
ganizations also directed thereto the attention of their 
coworkers. Observing Negro History Week for the 
first time, however, some of these had difficulty in learn- 
ing where to find proper materials and how to proceed, 
but the interest thus shown indicates that they will stage 
more impressive exercises another year. Instead of mere- 
ly having some one to appear before them merely to ex- 
plain what the celebration means these persons report that 
they have definitely planned for future cooperation in a 
systematic manner. It should be noted that most of the 
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circles thus concerned are in the South where the thinking 
people believe that the intelligent elements of both races 
must work together for a new program of that section. A 
knowledge of history and the present status of the Negro 
is considered essential to the working out of this new 
method of attack. White men who know nothing about the 
Negro are regarded as belated and unprepared to function 
in the South. 











COPPERHEAD NEWSPAPERS AND THE NEGRO 


Historians writing about the Civil War period in 
American history have paid attention to the Abolition 
movement, the Underground Railroad, and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. But rarely, save in special studies, has 
much been said about the enormous opposition in the 
North to the Abolitionists and to the emancipation of the 
slaves, and the antagonistic attitude toward the Negroes 
which continued outspoken in the North throughout the 
Civil War itself. This opposition came, for the most part, 
from the Democrats and the hardy Democratic press-—the 
Copperhead newspapers. Their hostility toward the Lin- 
coln administration was in part political, but was also due 
to a dislike of abolition and the ‘‘sooty Ethiopians.”’ 


In Philadelphia, the best known Copperhead Journal 
was the Age. Though the first issue did not appear until 
right in the middle of the Civil War, in March 1863, the 
editorials were written with all the self-assurance and 
confidence of an editor who has had continuous public 
support and favor for decades. The attitude of the Age 
toward Lincoln, his policies, the prosecution of the War, 
the Abolitionists, and the Negroes, may be considered 
typical of the Copperhead press over the country.’ This 
article will concern itself mainly with the attitude toward 
the Negro and the Abolitionists. 


The editors agreed with the southern supporters of the 
slave system that the institution was a good thing. 


In its mad antagonism to slavery, the fanatical Abolitionism 
of the North precipated a peaceful and prosperous land into all 


1This statement is based on the reading and collecting of material from 
the files of a number of Copperhead newspapers. The many exchanges quoted 
in these papers reveal similar attitudes. Vid. ‘‘ The Jeffersonian, Copperhead 
Newspaper’’ by the author in The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, Volume LVII, July 1933, pp. 260-283. 
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the horrors of an internecine strife. In this, from the commence- 
ment, it has clearly shown that it was fighting against God and 
his decrees. Slavery was established on this continent for wise 
purposes in the Divine mind—to make it the nursery of civiliza- 
tion, from which, in His own good time, should be taken the 
instruments through which benighted Africa was to be colonized, 
civilized, and Christianized.” 

This doctrine was a favorite one in the South, of 
course, but was also frequently voiced by Democratic lead- 
ers in the North. The Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, father of 
the late Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, of Princeton, was an 
ardent Jeffersonian Democrat, who argued from Scrip- 
ture to prove the divine sanction for slavery. Preach- 
ing in the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, December 
9, 1860, he claimed that slavery was written in divine law: 

When the Abolitionist tells me that slaveholding is sin, in the 
simplicity of my faith in the Holy Scriptures, I point him to this 
sacred record and tell him in all candor .. . that his teaching 
blasphemes the name of God and His doctrine. . . 

Slavery is permitted and regulated by Divine Law, under both 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations, not as the final destiny 
of the enslaved, but as an important and necessary process in 
their transition from heathenism to Christianity—a wheel in the 
great machinery of Providence by which the final redemption is 
tc be accomplished . . . there are Christian families in the South 
in which slaves are better fed and clothed and instructed, and 
have a better opportunity for salvation, than the majority of 
laboring people in the city of New York. . . . Fanaticism in the 
North is one chief stumbling block in the way of the gospel in 
the South.* 

The editors of the Age contended that with the slave 
system the United States had lived ‘‘in peace and pros- 
perity, aye, such prosperity as the world had never seen, 
until the spoiler of Abolitionism entered our Eden and 
drove us from it.’’** That the Negro was in any way the 
equal of a white man was a notion repugnant to this 
journal, and it marshalled every possible argument to 

*The Age, August 5, 1864. 

* Fast Day Sermons, Rudd and Carleton (editors). New York, Rudd and 


Carleton, 1861, pp. 139; 152-53. 
“The Age, August 5, 1864. 
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prove the black man decidedly the inferior creature. When 
Lincoln quoted and interpreted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to mean literally that ‘‘all men are created free 
and equal,’’ the Age maintained that, ‘‘This is precisely 
what the Declaration of Independence did not mean or 
George Washington would not have owned slaves. ... Had 
the Negroes in those days been declared the equal of the 
white man, no union would have been formed and no con- 
stitution adopted.’” 

All of the attempts of the President to elevate the 
status of the blacks were of no avail, since the equality of 
the Negro to the white man was ‘‘a question of anthropol- 
ogy—a question of science, which cannot be determined by 
Presidential dictum.’’ ‘‘Mr. Linecoln,’’ asserted the edi- 
tors, ‘‘will not change the law of nature in that respect, 
any more than Canute the Dane could bid the tide to stand 
still.’’® 

In order to prove scientifically that colored people 
were the inferior the newspaper ran a column or two of 
anthropological lore on numerous occasions. These items 
consisted mainly of reprinting of articles from reviews or 
tales from pseudo-anthropologists. One Captain Speke is 
quoted from the London Review: 


A large portion of the Negro race effect nudity, despising 
clothing as effeminate, but these are chiefly the boisterous, roving 
pastrals (sic) who are too lazy either to grow cotton, or to 
strip trees of their bark. The young women go naked, but the 
mothers susper.’ a little tail before and behind... . 

How the Negro has lived so many ages without advancing 
seems marvelous, when all the country surrounding Africa are 
so forward in comparison; and judging from the progressive state 
of the world, one is led to either suppose that an African must 
either soon step out of his darkness or be superseded by a 
being superior to himself... . At present the African ean neither 
help himself or be helped by others.” 


*The Age, July 9, 1863. 
*Ibid., July 9, 1863. 
*Tbid., August 25, 1864. 
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Captain Speke told of characteristic practices such as 
flaying and roasting babies alive. Yet he seems to have 
found the natives good servants. In fact, said he, the na- 
tives return to slavery through choice in which condi- 
tion they are better off than in freedom.® 

From all this the Age concluded that ‘‘the three mil- 
lion blacks in the United States are infinitely better off than 
other Africans in all the world.’ In another connection 
the statement is made that ‘‘impartial observation’’ has 
shown that the happiness and well-being of the Negro 
were ‘‘most promoted’’ where his subjugation remained 
‘‘most complete.’’? Hence the Negro as a slave in the 
South was much better off than the northern free Negro. 

Another method of proving the Negro essentially a 
barbarian and attempting to arouse public sentiment 
against him was put into practice. This consisted in re- 
laying of stories of attacks and rape by Negroes upon 
white women and girls. The Copperhead newspapers were 
filled with reports of this type. An editorial under the 
caption, ‘‘More Effects of Negro Equality,’’ quotes from 
the Ohio Statesman of July 8, 1864: 


The police of this city yesterday unearthed one of the most 
horrible cases of crime and brutality that has ever transpired in 
Columbus, in which an educated and virtuous white woman was 
betrayed and outraged by a Negro, who had succeeded in keep- 
ing his victim buried from the knowledge of her friends and most 
respectable connections. The woman in question is a widow named 
Mary McBride.’° 


Mrs. McBride, it seems, had come eight months before 
from Iowa to collect a debt due her husband. She trans- 
acted her business and was taken ill on her way home. 
Funds grew low and she sought, while waiting for more, 
a reasonable boarding place. A Negro, Henry Burns, 
volunteered to find her such a place. The story continues: 

*The Age, August 25, 1864. 

* Ibid. 

*Ibid., July 12, 1864 
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This African villain . .. then took her to his room in a frame 
house near the corner of third street on the alley between Long 
and Spring streets where he fastened her in a miserable chamber, 
and that night by the use of drugs or some diabolical instru- 
mentality effected her ruin after taking what money she had left. 
The woman gave no explanation by what means this was effected, 
but makes it clearly understood that this was done against her 
will. She was completely overwhelmed by the audacity of the 
villain, and her own shame, and Burns by a horrible system of 
intimidation compelled her to keep in the house, and refused her 
all communication with the outside world. The ferocious character 
of the brute, and his threats that he would kill her if she exposed 
him or anybody who came near her, terrified the sickly and weak- 
minded woman with subjection, and she has thus remained his 
prisoner ever since. He subjected her to the most beastly treat- 
ment, and not only subdued her spirit, but reduced her body to a 
skeleton. 

By some means . . . someone discovered the woman... and 
reported the facts to the . . . police. They repaired to the house 
and found a realization of the story which at first they had 
deemed incredible. The woman was found in bed apparently at 
the point of death. It appears that an abortion had been at- 
tempted by the Negro, or that she had been delivered of a Negro 
child—no sign of which could be found. . . . She appeared en- 
feebled in body and mind and her language was sometimes wild 
and incoherent, but her conversation evinced a high degree of 
education. She mentioned a number of families with whom she 
was acquainted, and claimed that her own connections were of the 
highest respectability. She said her parents were Abolitionists, 
but she would revolt at the idea of amalgamation. There was 
nothing about the surroundings of the chamber or her narrative 
to relieve the affair of its hideous and revolting character. 

The Negro Burns, as black, hideous, and ferocious a monster 
as could be found in the country, was arrested by the police and 
lodged in the city prison to await further investigation of the 
affair. He is sullen and reserved, and evidently thinks that it 
will go hard with him if all the facts can be produced in 
evidence.}! 


The story has been given here at some length to show 
the pattern which most of them followed. The technique 
of reporting is evident at a glance—the emphasis on ‘the 
mysteriousness and horror of the crime, the blackness 
and brutality of the Negro, the innocence, education, re- 


"The Age, July 12, 1864. 
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spectability, and defencelessness of the white woman, with 
all the details appealing to the reader’s sense of pity on 
the one hand, and sexual and sadistic impulses on the 
other. 

The Negro soldiers, who for several reasons were a 
constant source of contention, were accused of numerous 
‘*barbarities’?’ — ‘‘rapine, murder, and incendiarism’’ 
were, according to reports, daily occurrences. But these 
activities did not always have to be proved. For instance, 
in relating the story of the burning of Darien on the 
Georgian coast by Negro Union troops under Montgom- 
ery, the Age reprinted the account from the Chicago 
Times, which stated, ‘‘Of the unnamable outrages com- 
mitted by these loosed fiends upon defenceless women and 
children while the plundering was in progress we have no 
account, but those who know the race and their instincts 
will not require verbal evidence to set the truth before 
them.’’’? Montgomery was accused of encouraging these 
‘‘outrages’’ and his removal demanded. 

Other accounts of such ‘‘atrocities’’ were clipped from 
southern newspapers. The Richmond Enquirer, for ex- 
ample, furnished an account of ‘‘Horrible Crimes of 
Negro Soldiers.’’ In July 1864, a Colonel Draper led four 
hundred Negro troops from the 2nd Massachusetts In- 
fantry (with white commissioned officers), and fifty white 
cavalry into Westmoreland County and proceeded to de- 
stroy everything in the line of march. The Enquirer 
claimed that all of the property of Mr. Ben English was 
destroyed, save his house, and after this he was ‘‘stripped, 
tied up and given thirty-nine lashes with cow hide.’’ More- 
over, ‘‘twenty-five or thirty ladies were violated by this 
party of Negroes.’’ ‘‘I could give names,”’ said the re- 
porter, ‘‘but deem it best not. Neither age nor color was 
spared by these demons who were encouraged by their 
white officers.”’ 

“The Age, July 8, 1863. 
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In further, advance under Colonel Draper on his march 
to Richmond County, ‘‘six Negroes violated the person of 
Mrs. G. eleven times, she being the wife of a brave soldier 
of the 9th Virginia Cavalry, being also sick at the time, 
with a six months’ old at her breast. This is only one 
instance of twenty like outrages. Mrs. Dr. Belfield 
whipped five Negroes from her rooms thus heroically 
defending herself.’’* 

The Christian Recorder, the organ of the African 
Methodist Church in the United States, published a letter 
from a colored member of the Union army which was 
reprinted in the Age with the comment that any American 
who reads ‘‘must blush for his country.’’ 


Camp of Ist U. S. Colored Troops 
Wilson’s Landing, Charles City County 
May 10, 1864 
Mr. Epiror: 


You are aware that Wilson’s Landing is on the James River 
a few miles above Jamestown, the very spot where the first sons 
of Africa were landed, in the year 1620... and from that day up 
to the breaking of the rebellion, was looked upon as an inferior 
race by all civilized nations. But behold what has been revealed 
in the past three or four years: Why the colored men have as- 
cended upon a platform of equality, and the slave can now apply 
the lash to the tender flesh of his master, for this day I am now 
an eye witness of the fact. The country being principally in- 
habited by wealthy farmers, there are a great many men in the 
regiment who are refugees from this place. While on a foraging 
expedition we captured a Mr. Clayton, a noted reb in this part 
of the country, and from his appearance, one of the F. F. V.’s; 
on the day before we captured several women who belonged to 
Mr. C. who had given them a most unmerciful whipping pre- 
vious to their departure. On the arrival of Mr. C. in camp, 
the commanding officer determined to let the women have their 
revenge, and ordered Mr. C. to be tied to a tree in front of 
headquarters, and William Harris, a soldier in our regiment, and 
a member of Company E, who was acquainted with the gentle- 
man, and who used to belong to him, was called upon to undress 
him and introduce him to the ladies that I mentioned before. Mr. 
Harris played his part conspicuously, bringing the blood from 


*The Age, August 11, 1864. 
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his loins at every stroke, and not forgetting to remind the gentle- 
man of days gone by. After giving him some fifteen or twenty 
well-directed strokes, the ladies, one after another, came up and 
gave him a like number, to remind him that they were no longer 
his, but safely housed in Abraham’s bosom, and under the protec- 
tion of the Star-Spangled Banner, and guarded by their own 
patriotic though down-trodden race. Oh! that I had the tongue 
to express my feelings while standing on the banks of the James 
River, on the soil of Virginia, the mother state of slavery, as a 
witness of such a sudden reverse! 

The day is clear, the fields of grain are beautiful, and the 
birds are singing sweet melodious songs, while poor Mr. C. is 
crying to his servant for mercy. Let all who sympathize with 
the South take this narrative for a mirror.'* 

Yours truly, 
G. W. H. 

In addition to the alleged ‘‘atrocities,’’ all of which 
followed more or less the same pattern, the Negro troops 
were accused of being high-handed with the use of 
weapons. They shot down, it was claimed, civilians upon 
the slightest provocation. Innocent people were thus 
killed as the result of ‘‘the infernal policy of arming nig- 
gers and placing them in positions of trust and inde- 
pendence.’’”® 

The Abolitionists and much of the northern press 
praised the bravery of these colored soldiers, thereby 
further arousing the enmity of the Copperheads. At the 
first assault of Port Hudson in May 1863 the news was 
given out that the Negro troops charged over the ram- 
parts, leaped over the siege guns, bayonneted the gunners, 
and when their own muskets failed them, tore the flesh of 
the enemy with their teeth before they were compelled to 
retreat..© Six hundred out of a thousand Negroes had 
been killed, according to some reports.’ The Age dis- 
covered facts which led it to contend that practically the 
entire story was a falsehood, prepared in advance in order 


“The Age, June 8, 1864. 
* Tbid., August 24, 1864. 
* Ibid., September 26, 1863. 
 Ibid., August 13, 1863. 
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to ‘‘reconcile the North to the arming of the slaves.’’ A 
letter from a Union white soldier present at the battle 
denying the unusual bravery of the Negro troops was 
printed,’® and quotations were given from the New Or- 
leans Era, the ‘‘personal organ of General Banks,’’ to the 
effect that only twenty-eight out of 1,245 Negroes were 
killed and one hundred and twenty-three wounded by gun- 
shots and forty-six by falling trees. ‘‘Many of the 
wounds were slight from which the sufferers have re- 
covered.’’ ‘‘And so,’’ added the Age, ‘‘ends the romance 
of Negro valor at Port Hudson.’’® 

According to the Chicago Times, Adjutant General 
Thomas announced in the beginning of his crusade down 
the Mississippi River that he had enlisted fifteen hundred 
Negroes. He was quoted as saying at Philadelphia, ‘‘I 
performed my mission without difficulty. The army made 
no opposition, and the blacks enlisted with alacrity. The 
able bodied of entire plantations came ‘en masse,’ and 
asked to be enrolled. And they make first rate soldiers; in 
some respects better than whites.’’”° 

The Times reporied: 

There should be some record of the achievements of these 
thousands of sable warriors. Beyond a skirmish or two, in which 
small bands of Negroes have been engaged, we have heard nothing 
of their existence. There has been so much enlistment of Negroes, 
as is reported, and their efficiency as soldiers is an unsolved 
problem. The New York Tribune says there have been twenty-five 
applications from white men to serve as officers in Negro regi- 
ments. We will wager a small amount, that if they were all ap- 
pointed there would be an officer for every soldier in the field.*? 

It seems that the New York Tribune had said that ‘‘the 
Ist Kansas Colored Regiment was the best disciplined and 
the most perfectly drilled regiment in the American 


*The Age, September 26, 1863. 

* Ibid., September 26, August 13, 1863. 
Quoted in the Age, July 15, 1863. 

™ Ibid. 
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army.’”** The Age gave space to its opinion on this sub- 
ject under the title of ‘‘Negro Superiority:’’ 

This, we suppose, is another confirmation of the truth of the 
Abolition doctrine that a Negro is as good as a white man! Our 
gallant white army—the soldiers who fought and conquered un- 
der McClelland, Grant, Meade, and other white generals—will 
not feel very highly complimented at this attempt to exalt the 
Negro over their heads. But it is evident, that the worship of the 
“ebony idol”’ is still to go on, while the interest of millions of 
free white men are to be entirely ignored in this cruel ‘‘war for 
the African and his race!’’*3 


The Negro soldiers had been the cause of further diffi- 
culty—the failure of the Petersburg mine affair was all due 
to the squabble over the use of Negro troops. According 
to the report of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
General Burnside had insisted that, in the words of the 


Age, 
After the explosion of the mine the advance should be given 
to raw Negro troops. ... This was objected to by Generals Grant 


and Meade, who knew the importance of having veterans in the 
advance on such a dangerous and trying occasion and General 
Burnside was ordered to designate by lot the advancing column 
which was done. This interference with the Negro programme of 
General Burnside threw him into a passion, and from that time, 
until he was ordered into his entrenchments after the affair had 
miscarried, he was like a sulky child seeking for excuses to avoid 
doing his duty, and allowing his brave men to be slaughtered by 
thousands, because a few regiments of raw Negro troops were 
not given the post of danger and honor in the assault. This is 
the true secret of the failure of the Petersburg mine affair.** 


The New York World made much the same claim—that 
Burnside had lost interest in the affair after the refusal 
of Grant and Meade to allow Negro troops to be used 
and Burnside’s indifference resulted in the loss of 4,500 
men.”> The Philadelphia journal further exclaimed: 

Now what will the country think of a general who causes the 
failure of a grand military movement, and the loss of 4,500 brave 


=The Age, July 29, 1863. 

=The Age, July 29, 1863. 

™ Tbid., March 24, 1865. 

™ Quoted in the Age, March 24, 1865. 
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fellows in one corps alone, because his Negro troops were not 
allowed to lead a ‘‘forlorn hope’’; and what should they think of 
an administration which allows such conduct on the part of a 
superior officer? .. . 

The truth is, the Negro mania has been as mischievous in the 
conduct of the war, as it has been in and is in politics. Men who 
are smitten with this disease can or will see through no other 
medium. The case of General Burnside is more than usually 
prominent and noticeable from its consequences, but there are 
hundreds of others which might be cited. . . . The effect of such 
a Negro policy upon the issue of the struggle cannot fail to be 
pernicious. If a corps commander is suffered to thwart an im- 
portant movement, cause the butchery of 10,000 men, and bring 
disgrace upon the army, because Negro troops are not selected in 
preference to white, and if promotion rests, not upon deeds of 
gallantry, but in devotion to the Negro-equality dogma of a 
political party, then no man can tell where the demoralization of 


our army will end, or what calamity the future has in store for 
ae 


The War and many events leading up to and con- 
nected with it, tended to push the Negroes into the lime- 
light. While the issue between North and South was 
technically over States’ Rights, Negro slavery was basical- 
ly the outstanding cause of the War. And now, while the 
conflict was on, Negroes were receiving an amount of at- 
tention in speech and in print that they had, of course, 
never known before. The editors of the Age expressed 
themselves on this point: 


Now-a-days the Negro, like flies in the summer time, is in 
every man’s broth. He is the disturbing element in Church and 
State, in the family and in the nation, in the camp and in the 
cloister. There can be no movement contemplated or planned, 
into which some fidgetty humanitarian, or restless scheming poli- 
tician, will not thrust the Negro. He is the stock in trade of that 
school of politicians whose birthplace was Yankee land, and they 
display him from their windows, and hang him on the sides of 
their political car, as their fathers did wooden clocks to cheat and 
humbug their honest, plain men or other sections of the country. 
For the ultimate fate of the Negro they care no more than they 
did for that of the Indian, after they had occupied his ground, 
burned his wigwam, and driven him from the territory they 
coveted. Until they were ready for the final extirpation of the red 


"The Age, March 24, 1865. 
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man, they pretended with much concern for his temporal and 
spiritual welfare, but when the signal was given they exchanged 
the Bible for the rifle, the prayer book for the torch, and the work 
of butchery was consummated. History may repeat itself in the 
ease of the Negro, if the same class of men are allowed a little 
longer to rule the nation and shape its policy.?7 

With the backing of the Abolition leaders, many Ne- 
groes, in their new sense of self-importance, made them- 
selves obnoxious to white sections of the population. It 
would be strange if they had not, for with the amount of 
attention and praise they received, giving them the im- 
pression they were now the equal of whites, many of them 
expected to be admitted into social circles formerly closed 
to Africans. Equality on paper was one thing, and in 
practice quite another. In various sections of the country, 
particularly along the border states, the question of the 
continuation or promotion of segregation policies arose. 
Out in California, according to the Alta Californian, some 
Negroes were trying to force their way into a position of 
equality on the street cars, and almost caused a race 
riot.” 

The Age was for segregation in clear terms. Surpris- 
ingly though, it argued that most of the colored people did 
not want to break down the various segregation bars. It 
was the ‘‘infernal’’ Abolitionists, ‘‘the champions of mis- 
cegnation,’’ who were continuing ‘‘to thrust the African”’ 
upon the public.” 

Some correspondence occurred about this time which 
illustrates several phases of class stratification and so- 
cial relationships of that period. The editor of another 
Copperhead newspaper, the Easton (Pa.) Argus, had 
written an editorial, April 7, 1864, under the title, 
‘‘Rowdies on Railroads,’’ in which he said that ladies, 
travelling on the North Pennsylvania Railroad, had com- 

"The Age, March 24, 1865. 
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plained of ‘‘being thrown into the same car with drunken 
soldiers, prostitutes, and Negroes.’*° The president of 
the railroad, Mr. F. A. Conley, wrote with reference to 
the editorial: ‘‘Presuming that you do not want to travel 
free over a road where you might be thrown in with a 
prostitute or Negro, I have directed our conductors to take 
up the annual pass issued in your name.’”** 
To this decree the editor of the Argus replied: 


You do not seem to relish the truth. The facts to which I 
called your attention, in a kind spirit, are well known to every 
person who has recently had occasion to travel over your road. 
They are the subject of daily complaint. I have myself seen the 
Ladies’ Saloon of your Depot, at Philadelphia, so crowded with 
Negro women, that no white woman could find a seat, even if she 
felt disposed to associate with women of that color. I have heard 
intoxicated soldiers indulge in language so obscene, in your cars, 
that respectable ladies sought refuge on another part of the train. 
I have seen white men quarrel with Negroes for their right to a 
seat in your cars. I am well aware that the conductors, (from 
whom I have personally received gentlemanly treatment), cannot 
always prevent these things, but when your attention is called to 
an evil that is loudly condemned by the whole travelling public, 
it is your duty to make an effort to abate it. The people of this 
country, whatever may be their political predilections, are not 
quite willing to place themselves on the level with the ‘‘ American 
citizen of African descent’’ and it is the universal opinion of that 
portion of the public who use your road, that there is entirely too 
much Negro equality in its management. 

In order to save your conductors the trouble of taking up my 
pass, I herewith return it to you, and advise you to present it 
to one of the colored brethren for whom you seem to entertain 
such partiality. . . . Being thus relieved from any supposed 
obligation to you, I shall hereafter, speak of your management 
of the N. P. R. R., in such terms as I think it may deserve.*? 

Yours, ete., 
W. H. Hurter. 


It is worth nothing that the bodily odors of Negroes 
were occasionally referred to indirectly in accounts of 
their meetings and this gave added weight to the argu- 

* Quoted in the Age, April 16, 1864. 
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* Ibid. 
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ments for segregation on the cars and trains. In an ac- 
count of a Negro mass meeting held on July 26, 1864, to 
express their indignation toward the various Passenger 
Railway Companies for their Jim Crow policies, the white 
reporter wrote, ‘‘As the hall had been sprinkled with 
chloride of lime (italics ours), previous to the organiza- 
tion, we ventured within the doors and, from the ‘ums’ 
and ‘ahs,’ for a while imagined we were at a darkey camp 
meeting. Then a ‘cream colored fellow’ was called to the 
chair and the meeting got under way.’’** 

With the exception of rape, the most horrible thought 
to contemplate in the whole range of Negro-white rela- 
tionships was racial intermixture. ‘‘Miscegenation,’’ the 
editors of the Copperhead newspapers were fond of eall- 
ing this social phenomenon. And they seemed never to 
miss an opportunity to play up every available story of 
such behavior. Even corner street embroglios between 
blacks and whites were labelled ‘‘miscegenation.’’ The 
Detroit Free Press ran a number of these headliners: ‘‘A 
Negro Runs Away With the Wife of a White Man’’;*4 
‘*Miscegenation in Detroit’’;*° ete. The Age gave these 
lurid tales prominent space—from whatever source. 

A typical one appeared under the caption, ‘‘ Practical 
Miscegenation.’’ A farmer in Southold, Michigan (‘‘whose 
name is withheld as the parties are well known in 
the neighborhood where the circumstances transpired’’), 
espoused the cause of Abolitionism and ‘‘believed in 
putting his doctrine into practice to the fullest extent.’’ 
He employed ‘‘one of the blackest Africans he could 
find’’ and treated him as one of ‘‘his own offspring.’’ The 
farmer’s confidence in the Negro was such that he was 
entrusted with a share in the management and business of 
the farm. The Negro, in return for these favors, ran off 


*=The Age, July 27, 1864. 
™ Quoted in the Age, November 1, 1864. 
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with the farmer’s sixteen-year-old daughter, who was 
‘‘said to be intelligent and very prepossessing in appear- 
ance.’’ The story continued: 


She could not be blamed for also admiring the sooty Ethiopian 
and with proper encouragement her admiration ripened into love. 
With the knowledge and consent of the parties the two were al- 
lowed to be much in each other’s society. They took long strolls 
by moonlight and indulged in all those little delights which are 
properly supposed to make courtship so sweet. The affair ecul- 
minated in an elopement, though there is no reason why they 
should have pursued this course, since it was not known their 
union was opposed by the parents. 

One night last week the farmer was disturbed by a noise out- 
side the house. He got up and raised the window, but did not 
discover anything unusual. In the morning the Negro did not 
make his appearance, and the daughter was also missing. On 
going to her room, it was discovered that she had flown with her 
Negro paramour, taking her trunks and all her clothing. Since 
then nothing has been heard of them, and no effort has been made 
by the father to discover the whereabouts of his daughter. It is 
supposed that they have gone to Canada, probably on a wedding 
tour, and will yet return, when the doting parents will receive 
them with open arms and establish them in a home of their own, 
as a living illustration of the beauties of practical miscegenation.*® 


The Chicago Times described events in that city when 
the wives and sweethearts turned out to say farewell to a 
‘‘Regiment of Africans on Their Way to War.’’ A ‘‘vast 
throng of especial admirers’’ came to the depot to see 
them off. ‘‘White women were there in attendance to bid 
farewell to black husbands, around whose necks they 
elung long and fondly! Black women, too, and men al- 
most white, were also locked in each other’s arms, some 
weeping, while others were shouting, praying, and sing- 
i 

In the meanwhile the dangers and horrors of ‘‘miscege- 
nation’’ were freely depicted. Meetings were held about 
the subject. A mass meeting held in Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, was reported, in which there appeared in proces- 


"The Age, June 8, 1864. 
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sion from a nearby town, a wagon containing ‘‘thirty- 
four young ladies dressed in white’’ representing the 
states and territories. They carried a banner with the 
following words ‘‘containing a world of meaning,’’ ac- 
cording to the Age: 


FATHERS AND BROTHERS 
PRESERVE US 
FROM NEGRO EQUALITY* 


All of these news items and editorials were printed for 
the purpose of arousing the disgust and horror of the 
reader, and creating opposition to the Republicans and 
Abolitionists as well as the too free intermingling of 
whites and blacks. That the slave system itself was re- 
sponsible for more racial intermixture than all the doc- 
trines of equality of the Abolitionists seems never to 
have occurred to the editors of the Copperhead newspa- 
pers. At least, the present writer has never seen any 
references in these journals to the real cause of the large 
mulatto population. Yet, every slurring remark and joke 
about the ‘‘cream-colored’’ Negroes, and the ‘‘near- 
whites’’ was a tacit acknowledgment that slavery did not 
prevent but rather promoted the ‘‘horrible’’ miscege- 
nation.* 

The responsibility for all this talk about and promotion 
of Negro equality was placed upon the Abolitionists and 
the Republicans. Phillips Brooks, the famous preacher, 
was held up to scorn and ridicule for his alleged expressed 
belief that the Negro was ‘‘intellectually and morally, 
quite equal to the white.’’ This clergyman was also re- 
ported to have said that if a black man and a white woman 
were to ‘‘present themselves at the altar rail of the ‘Holy 

*The Age, October 2, 1863. 

* For an account of miscegenation in the pre-bellum days, vid. Ralph 
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Trinity’ [Episcopalian Church],’’ he would ‘‘marry them 
without a scruple.’’* 

There is no possible way in which to check up on the 
accuracy of many of these quotations, but the following 
will show, at least, the political and social distance be- 
tween the Copperheads and the Republicans. The Gov- 
ernor of Iowa was quoted as saying: ‘‘I would rather eat 
with a nigger, drink with a nigger, live with a nigger, 
and sleep with a nigger, than with a Democrat.’’*! 

The Abolitionists, for years, according to the Demo- 
crats, had been running the country and bringing it to ruin 
with their subversive doctrines. And now the Civil War 
was directly due to their clamor. The Age calculated that 
by November, 1864, the War had already cost more than 
$4,000,000,000. The daily cost was at least $3,000,000 for 
the ‘‘emancipation of the Negro.’’ This latter sum would 
pay ‘‘for the erection of 100,000 homes, so that every 
hundred days the war continues there is added to the load 
of taxation, a sum that would build another city like 
Philadelphia.’’ It was also calculated that ‘‘this debt 
incurred in order to free the Negro, and raise him to 
an equality with the white man, would build 100,000 miles 
of railway, at a cost of $30,000 per mile, equal to the cost 
of four railways around the world.’’ The purport of all 
these figures ran: 


When these facts are well considered, and all the results pon- 
dered, we think that every man who is not entirely reckless in 
regard to the future [taxes, ete.], will pause, and consider 
whether the Slavery he is imposing on future generations of 
white men, will not be handled more galling and degrading than 
any evil that has befallen upon the Negro race in the United 
States.*? 


The readers of the newspaper were informed that the 
Negro equality movement was ‘‘one of the baldest and 
“The Age, November 24, 1864. 


“ Tbid., October 8, 1863. 
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most offensive humbugs ever attempted to be palmed upon 
an intelligent and decent people.’’ With the exception of 
a few ‘‘ecrackbrained enthusiasts’? and ‘‘harmless old 
women,’’ not one of the ‘‘whole gang”’ calling out ‘‘up 
with the black man to a full level with the white race” 
cared a tinker’s dam what became of ‘‘Sambo and his 
posterity.’’ It was asserted that in the New England 
states, whence came ‘‘the foul stream of Abolition treason 
and fanaticism,’’ the blacks were as badly off as in 1800, 
‘socially, morally, and intellectually.’’ In the western 
part of the United States where New England influence 
predominated, the colored man was barred ‘‘from even an 
approach to the rights and privileges of the white race.’’** 

Hence the Abolitionists were hypocrites and their 
meetings a farce. No pains were spared to describe these 
in ludicrous fashion. In December, 1863, they held a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, at which time such leaders as William 
Lloyd Garrison, Lucretia Mott, and Lucy Stone were 
present. The account was as follows: 


THE ABOLITION CONVENTION 
MEETING OF MUTUAL ADMIRATION CLUB 
SEMI-FEMININE MEN AND STRONG-MINDED WOMEN 
THE NEGRO! THE NEGRO! THE NEGRO! 


... The hall had a gloomy appearance, and the audience which 
half-filled its benches, was a queer one. On the platform, were 
the great guns of the party—male and female, white and black 
together. One old codger had uncombed hair flowing down to his 
waist ; and the females were unusually hard featured, reminding 
one very much of the three old maids of mythology who had but 
one eye and one tooth between them. On the floor, the rank and 
file of the party, numbering about five hundred, peered up at 
the platform, gathering inspiration. This rank and file deserves 
description. The Negroes were thick in sky-blue bonnets and 
ruffied skirts, pumps, and east away stockings. The whites were 
interspersed among the blacks—each one a representative of 
philanthropy run mad. Tall women with long necks and long 
tongues, came stalking in with babies togging after, and spread 
themselves out on the benches, establishing a miniature nursery. 
Forty-five-year-old misses, with long cork-screw curls, each one 
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redolent with grease, minced along the aisles, and languidly sank 
down into a wilderness of calico. Men with carpet bags and 
faded blue umbrellas, with sedgy ends, pounded along the floor, 
staring about for seats. Abolition exhibited itself in all its phases. 
Here sat a man who made it a point never to cut his beard; there 
another who was conscientiously opposed to combs; and a third 
who had a like aversion to soap and water. Women knit away 
for dear life, only laying down their knitting to applaud the 
speakers. Barnum and Kirkbride* out of that rank and file, could 
each have enough specimens to stock their cabinets.**. . . 

Since Abolitionism was said to be product of New 
England ‘‘fanaticism,’’ the Yankees were subjected to con- 
stant and bitter attacks from the vociferous Age. His- 
tory was appealed to in an effort to show that from the 
time of the Puritans to the present these people had made 
money their god. The Yankees had profited from the 
slave trade and had had it extended twenty years beyond 
the time when the Southerners wanted the traffic stopped. 
The Yankee had absolutely no conscience and was prac- 
tically unaffected ‘‘by the ethical bearing of any ques- 
tion.””* 


There were four questions uppermost in his mind: 


First. How can I make the most money out of the war? 

Second. What can I do in my humble sphere to prolong it? 

Third. Will my corns or weak eyes, or the colic I used to get 
exempt me from the draft? 

Fourth. If my infirmities fail me, what is the smallest per- 
centage of my little earnings on shoddy for which one of my 
fellow beings will agree to be shot in my stead ?*® 


The Yankees were accused of making enormous profits 
out of the Civil War, and of furnishing shoddy goods to 
the Union forces.*7 News accounts were given of the smug- 
gling of arms and ammunition into the South via the Ber- 
mudas. This was carried on by Northerners, but the Age 


* Kirkbride’s was a private institution for the insane in Philadelphia. 
“The Age, December 4, 1863. 

“ Ibid., November 19, 1864. 

“Ibid., September 3, 1864. 

“ Ibid., March 27, 1863. 
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did not have quite enough proof to pin this on to Yankee- 
dom,** though it would have been delighted to have had 
the opportunity. Much of the criticism about profits out 
of the war and shoddy goods was, of course, justified. 
But the Yankees were not by any means the only offenders. 

The feeling against the people of New England is 
further revealed in an editorial which appeared directly 
after the defeat of Lee at Gettysburg. 


It is a cause of great rejoicing that General Lee was outgen- 
eraled and defeated by General Meade without the aid of Negroes 
or Yankee militia (italics ours). The Negroes simply paraded our 
streets and fattened on the munificence of their friends and ad- 
mirers of the Jacobin League; while the Yankees, from their ele- 
vated position, took a bird’s eye view of matters and things; 
philosophically pondering on the truth of the proverb that ‘‘it 
is an ill wind that blows nobody good.’’ Thus, if Pennsylvania, 
which is a manufacturing as well as an agricultural state, should 
be seriously dealt with by the rebels, and Philadelphia itself 
destroyed by fire, a great number of contracts which are now 
filled in our beautiful Quaker city . . . would be taken in Bos- 
ton and other neatly painted New England towns, and thus the 
Negro philanthropy of Yankeedom would receive an additional 
reward. The fact that Pennsylvania produces coal and iron adds 
greatly to her manufacturing capacity and to the deteriment of 
the Yankee states, which have to purchase these commodities at a 
distance. A rebel raid into the heart of Pennsylvania would only 
give the Yankees a ‘‘fair chance,’’ and help them to the monopoly 
of manufactured goods. The Venetians, who in their day, were 
as ‘‘eute’’ a people as the Yankees, said of themselves, that they 
were ‘‘first Venetians and then Christians’’; their New England 
imitators are good Christians always (we are bound to admit 
that), but as regards patriotism, they are ‘‘ Yankees first and 
Americans afterwards.’’ Pennsylvanias ought to stick a pin in 
that, and remember it on all possible occasions.*® 


As for the future of the Africans in this country, the 
Age had great misgivings. Many of them as Federal 
troops had developed a sense of power and prestige that 
boded ill for the days to come after the War. The step 
from the former modes of life, ‘‘the chimney sweep, or 


“The Age, December 28, 1863; January 13, 1864. 
“ Tbid., July 6, 1863. 
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boot black, or hod carrier,’’ could not be retraced. Fur- 
thermore, wrote the editors, ‘‘The cesspool will never 
claim its own again.’”° 

Some of the Democrats contended that with the ter- 
rific slaughter of white soldiers on both sides of the line 
of battle, that when the War was finally brought to a 
close, the best man power of the nation would have been 
wiped out and the remaining population would be left 
entirely to the mercies of the blacks.*? One correspondent 
suggested that since, according to calculations, the total 
population of the United States in 1930 would probably be 
about 200,000,000, with this tremendous increase the pres- 
sure and prejudice displayed toward the colored race 
would become more and more unbearable for them. In 
the course of time, the more intelligent blacks would emi- 
grate to Liberia and the mass of them to tropical America 
‘‘lured by the advantages of a congenial climate and 
diminution of the prejudice of color.’? The gentleman 
made the further prediction that ‘‘the columns of the cen- 
sus will not always be needed to enumerate the colored 
population of the Continent of North America.’’? 

As far as the place of the Negro in the society of the 
future was concerned, the Age believed that no amount of 
Emancipation Proclamations or enactments of legislatures 
would alter the real status of the people of black skin. 
Public opinion was the actual determiner of the position 
of the Negro in American civilization. It quoted an ex- 
change, the Chicago Times, to prove this point. In a 
humorous and caustic vein the latter surveyed the current 
scene: 


Our brethren of the boot-black, white washing and ecaleimin- 
ing persuasion were out in force on Tuesday night to celebrate 
their glorious emancipation in Illinois. Night was made darker 


©The Age, July 2, 1864. 
" Ibid. 
* Ibid., July 14, 1863. 
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with the concentration of the shades; and gunpowder lent the 
enfranchised African its aid to give voice to their rejoicings. 
Happy darkeys! In one moment the repeal of the ‘‘infamous 
black laws’’ has effected a miraculous change in their condition 
in this state. A week ago a Negro could not come into this state 
unless he wanted to, and now he is at liberty to come in as much 
as he pleases and in any way he pleases—on foot, on horseback, 
or in the cars—if he has the money to pay his passage. A week 
ago an Illinois Negro was an individual who practiced the menial 
pursuit of a boot-black; today by the repeal of the ‘‘infamous 
black laws’’ he is elevated to the dignified position of blackening 
boots. A week ago the unhappy colored man of the Negro race 
could not marry a white woman without her consent; today these 
same downtrodden serfs are free men who can now marry any 
white woman they choose provided she is not unwilling. . .. Last 
week thousands of people in this glorious state of Illinois were 
nothing but niggers; today bress de Lord, these same niggers are 
Africans, men of color, people of the colored persuasion.**. 


Underneath this sarcasm there did lie a fundamental 
principle which history has since proved, namely, that the 
victory of the North and the liberation of the slaves could 
not and did not give the Negro real freedom, not to men- 
tion equality, economic or social. Minorities do not gain 
objectives in that way. In whatever light we may view 
the Copperhead press and its attitude toward the Negro, 
at least, it voiced the opinions and sentiments of a consid- 
erable portion of the North, and most of the South, in 
a period of transition so critical that two social and eco- 
nomic systems and two political parties saw no way to 
settle the controversy other than by civil war. 

Ray H. Asrams 
University of Pennsylvania 


Quoted in the Age, February 14, 1865. 























PENAL SLAVERY AND SOUTHERN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The Civil War fell like a huge boulder into the stream 
vf American prison developments, sending large eddies 
across the main current that swept around to the north, 
and sharply diverting into a separate southern channel 
but a small portion of the old Auburn tradition. The re- 
markable penological stirrings in the post-war North— 
the rising agitation for prison reform, the culmination of 
the old Auburn system, and the birth of a new reforma- 
tory discipline'— had only an incidental relation to this 
bloody catastrophe.? On the other hand, the war and its 
aftermath were the dominant factors in separating the 
South from the Union in penological matters for at least 
half a century. Abruptly checked were the slow develop- 
ments towards a penitentiary system, envisaged by Ed- 
ward Livingston in Louisiana, and Francis Lieber in 
South Carolina.* The Black Belt, and in many respects 
the entire South, turned to a penal lease system that 
joined to the irresponsible control of poorly integrated 
states many of the worst features of the old slave traditions. 

The Radical Republicans, with their schemes of re- 
construction, seriously aggravated the Negro problem and 

‘EK. C. Wines and T. Dwight’s Prisons in the United States and Canada 
(N. Y., 1865), is an invaluable picture of the trends in the North at this 
date; see also, The National Prison Association, Proceedings (1870, 1873, 
1877, and since 1884). See the author’s History of American Prison Develop- 
ments (1865-1910), a manuscript in Harvard College Library. 

*The military prisons of the war period had no connection with this 
larger institutional development; see W. B. Hesseltine’s Civil War Prisons 
(Columbus, O., 1930), for an unbiased treatment. 

* Livingston, Edward, Code of Reform and Penal Discipline (Quebee, 
1831); De Beaumont, G. A., and De Tocqueville, A., The Penitentiary Sys- 
tem in the United States (Francis Lieber’s translation, Philadelphia, 1833), 
with the added value due to Lieber’s extended notes; Sneed, W. C., The 


Kentucky Penitentiary (Frankfort, Ky., 1860), giving a full aceount of the 
best prison in ante-bellum South. 
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disjointed the penal system. During the long years of 
slavery some of the blacks, it is said, had been pro- 
tected from the rigors of the criminal laws by the patience 
as well as the interests of their masters.* Now the vicious 
character of the race conflict, and the restlessness and 
ignorance of the freedman, rapidly increased the num- 
ber of Negroes in the criminal population until it exceeded 
ninety per cent of the total. Slave methods naturally sug- 
gested themselves as the logical patterns for penal disci- 
pline. Rare criers in the wilderness protested, but these 
years were hardly favorable to the growth of a humani- 
tarian spirit in the South; there were no annual investiga- 
tions by disinterested citizens, as in the North, to uncover 
the harsh realities.° Slave standards and race hatreds 
were to debase Southern penal practices for a generation. 

The prostrate South had to rebuild its railroads as 
well as its prisons, both considerably demolished by 
Northern troops.* Out of the shocking corruption of the 

‘Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery (N. Y., 1918), pp. 454-88. 

*Cable, George W., The Silent South (N. Y., 1885), p. 124: ‘*It hardly 
need be said that the system is not in operation by reason of any malicious 
public intention. On the part of the lessees there is a most unadmirable 
spirit of enterprise. On the part of the state officials there is a very natural 
eagerness to report themselves as putting money into the treasury, and a low 
estimate of public sentiment and intelligence. In the people at large there 
is little more than listless oblivion. .. .’’ 

*The South had only the beginnings of a penitentiary system before 
the war, for the administration of justice and correction had been largely 
a function of the counties, and they had relied largely on corporal punish- 
ments. The new constitutions of the sixties abolished these old practices, and 
the states as well as the counties found increasing numbers of criminals on 
their hands. While all but Florida and the Carolinas of the Southern states 
had provided some form of a state prison before the war, none of these 
were adequate now; indeed Northern troops had considerably demolished 
three of them. 

Facts on the early history of Southern prisons are hard to find and 
verify; but it appears that the Richmond penitentiary, designed by Jeffer- 
son, was the first in the South and antedated the Auburn system; Kentucky 
and Georgia also had early prisons of a sort, but only that of the former, 
at Frankfort, was enlarged and improved until it became a worthy rival of 
Northern prisons. Tennessee probably started its wooden prison at Nash- 
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Carpetbag era emerged the penal lease system as a prac- 
tical answer to both of these problems. By this scheme the 
states accommodated their increasing criminal populations 
without the expense of building great prisons—even, in 
several cases, reaping large profits for the state treasuries 
—at the same time they secured a large labor force for 
the reconstruction of the highways of commerce and the 
foundations of industry. As the South gradually got rid of 
the rule of Radical Republicanism and regained its free- 
dom, conservative governments replaced liberal ones and 
rigid economy became the order of the day. Tax-laden 
citizens were only too eager to see the authorities contract 
honest leases, and there was no strong unionism as in the 
North to raise its voice and order the convict out of the 
construction field.7 The triumphant Democrat gentry 
maintained its sway with the aid of hooded Ku Kluxers 
and red-shirted horsemen; the passions of the South were 
so hot that few troubled about the most damnable feature 
of this tyranny, the cruel system of penal slavery. 


Dark Days IN THE Buack BELT 


With the exception of Alabama and Texas, ali the 
Gulf States turned unreservedly towards the lease system. 
The Democrats determined in the seventies that extrava- 
gance and all legitimate state expenditures had to be 
checked. Self supporting, or better, profit earning, con- 
victs became the goal of the prison authorities. At the 


ville in 1831 slowly expanding it to 360 cells by 1874; Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi built prisons at their state capitals in the late thirties, and Alabama 
opened its prison at Wetumpka in 1841. Texas built a prison at Huntsville 
in 1847, providing 225 cells, which seems to have been greater than that of 
any other Southern prison before the war except Frankfort, Kentucky; 


Arkansas started a penitentiary with 84 cells in 1858. 


7 Lovely, C., The Abuses of Prison Labor (St. Louis, 1905). Even this 
Northern labor leader saw little to complain of on the grounds of competi- 
tion with free labor, but he did condemn the cruelty of the conditions he 
found under the lease system. 
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start there was simply a desire to shift an inconvenient 
burden to other shoulders; but, as the great profits to be 
derived from prison labor became apparent, the states 
began to rival each other in exploiting their disorderly 
elements. This policy was to persist as long as the first 
era of material reconstruction continued unchecked. 

In Georgia penal developments followed a relatively 
simple course. When the federal general, T. H. Ruger, 
disbanded the state government in 1867 he found one 
hundred convicts on his hands and the old prison in ruins 
—one result of Sherman’s march. While waiting for a 
state convention to draft a new constitution, Ruger leased 
these convicts to an enterprising railroad builder. The 
first Carpetbag governor, Rufus Bullock, continued that 
policy, and his astute lieutenant, the demagogie H. I. 
Kimball, got some cheap labor for his railroads. In 1870, 
when Bullock lost his federal support, and the Demo- 
crats gained control, an investigation revealed shocking 
conditions. Only 380 prisoners could be located out of a 
total of 496 listed on the records. Nevertheless the major 
interest was in economy; the legislature hastened to in- 
dorse the lease system, and 500 were soon contracted to 
seven different lessees.2 A permanent policy was finally 
adopted in 1876 as the prisoners, now numbering over 
1,100, were distributed among three leasing companies. 
These leases extended for twenty years, and each lessee 
agreed to pay the state $25,000 a year. Governor J. M. 
Smith congratulated the state on its happy solution of a 
perplexing problem.° 

Mississippi followed practically the same procedure. 
In 1867 the military government leased the convicts for 


®McKelway, A. J., ‘‘ Abolition of the Convict Lease System of Georgia,’’ 
A. P. A., Proceedings (1908), pp. 219-26; Joint Committee of the Legisla- 
ture, ‘‘Condition of the Georgia Penitentiary,’’ Georgia General Assembly, 
Report (1870), pp. 195-200. 

*Governor Smith’s Message, Georgia Assembly Documents (1877), pp. 
10-11. 
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three years, and the Carpetbaggers extended it. A partial 
reorganization of the government in 1872 was the occasion 
for some sharp criticism of this system, but the complaints 
centered about the fact that the state paid the lessee $20,- 
000 a year to keep the prisoners. An attempt was made to 
return to a genuine penitentiary system, and a superin- 
tendent of prisons was appointed to take charge. The 
prison had not been totally demolished by the troops, and 
vet the destruction of all locks and machinery determined 
that only the young, the infirm, and the sick could safely 
be moved into what was left of the ‘‘walls,’’ unless ex- 
pensive repairs and enlargements were undertaken. The 
superintendent decided to lease all the able-bodied to a 
near-by railroad, this time at terms favorable to the 
state.° When the Democrats gained full control in 1876 
they voted down a proposal for a new penitentiary; in- 
stead they leased the entire prison population with full 
authority to the Hamilton and Hebron Company. The 
state had received what appeared to be favorable terms, 
but the company found that it could sub-lease the men 
at even more advantageous rates; there was no check 
whatsoever on the cruel fate of these penal slaves.” 

In a similar fashion Louisiana was foreed to look for 
« lease in 1868. It had become clear that General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler had sufficiently dismantled the prison at 
Baton Rouge to make its repair economically impracti- 
cable. A board of control was created. In the following 
vear this body proceeded to lease the prisoners for a 
twenty year term at gradually increasing rates, reserving 
to itself the authority to prescribe rules. This appeared to 
be a satisfactory solution, but as the years rolled by the 
board found it impossible to collect the payments or to 
enforee its regulations. Nevertheless political favoritism 

© Mississippi State Prison, Report (1872); (1874), pp. 85-90. 


1 Mississippi State Prison, Report (1876), pp. 3-9. The state received 
$1.10 for each man over 140. 
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and popular indifference permitted the situation to con- 
tinue throughout the century.’” 

Tennessee and Arkansas likewise turned their prison- 
ers over to lessees at the close of the war. In each case at 
the start these companies worked their charges within the 
walls or in near-by mines, and thus maintained prisons 
comparable to those of Kentucky and Missouri. Arkansas 
even paid its lessee a small fee for each prisoner, and 
permitted him to pile up a huge debt for the enlargment 
of the prison. The lessee cannily filled the new cells with 
federal prisoners to increase his own profits. When the 
Democrats gained control they revised the system, com- 
pelling the lessee to pay an annual rental of $25,000, but 
permitting him to employ the convicts within or outside 
the walls as he chose.’* Across the river to the east Ten- 
nessee likewise shifted for more favorable terms, finally 
in 1884 making a bargain with the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Railway, giving the company complete control over 
the prisoners, and insuring an annual revenue of $100,000 
to the state. No official attention was given to the serious 
overcrowding in the 350 cells of the Nashville prison, but 
the lessee partially relieved the situation by moving a 
large number of the prisoners to wooden stockades at 
Tracy City, Inman, and Coal Creek mining camps."* 

Wisner, E., Public Welfare Administration in Louisiana (Chicago, 
1930), pp. 155-60. This board was composed of the same men as the board 
of railroad commissioners. The lease was supposed to bring in $5,000 the 
first year and this was to increase by $1,000 each year. 

18 Arkansas House of Representatives, Journal (1871), pp. 40-43; (1881), 
pp. 58 ff.; Arkansas Public Documents (1885-86), pp. 16-19; (1887-88), 
pp. 23-27. 

%* Moore, J. T., Tennessee, The Volunteer State (Nashville, 1923), I, 576, 
see note No. 6; N. P. A., Proceedings (1893), pp. 125-27; National Con- 
ference of Charities, Proceedings (1883), pp. 272-76. The 356 cells at Nash- 
ville were crowded with 658 in 1882 and already a large number in addition 
were scattered on railroads and mines. The total state convict population 


within and outside the prison walls had grown from 510 in 1868, to 997 in 
1878, to 1,350 in 1888. See the Tennessee Penitentiary Report (1888), 


pp. 9-15. 
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Florida took the prize for cruelty in all the South. If 
more or less corrupt Carpetbaggers and Scalawags defiled 
justice in the other states during the early years of recon- 
struction, the prisoners of Florida were in the hands of 
plain scoundrels. The United States government had 
loaned the arsenal at Chattahoochee for a state prison and 
an average of eighty-two convicts had been housed here 
for eight years at a total cost of $234,473.% When Presi- 
dent Hayes withdrew the federal troops that kept this 
government in power, it fell, and the new authorities 
quickly cut expenses by leasing all the prisoners for a 
nominal sum of $100 a year. In succeeding years the 
lessee changed almost every year, and while the state 
usually improved its bargain, the wretched convicts were 
thus shifted about in a haphazard fashion, with never any 
permanent quarters. They could only be held together by 
the most barbarous of disciplines, enforced at the point 
of the gun. The state well earned the title conferred by 
one of its own officers, ‘‘the American Siberia.’’!® 

Alabama and Texas revealed practically all of the forces 
active in the other Southern states in addition to a few 
Northern ones. Neither state had suffered so cruelly as 
their neighbors from war and reconstruction, and the 
voice of humanitarianism roused a greater response. Able 
leaders attempted to breast the trend towards the lease 
system, but in the end the great expansion of the criminal 
population rendered any other policy hopeless. The best 
they could achieve was a more careful state regulation 
of the living conditions of the convicts. 

The first reconstruction government in Alabama hast- 
ened to lease the prison at Wetumpka for six years for 
the nominal fee of five dollars. When it was turned back 
in wretched condition in 1872 the state resolved to appoint 


“Governor Bloxham’s Message, Messages and Documents of Florida 


(1897), pp. 21-24. See also the other messages from 1881-98. 
Powell, J. C., The American Siberia (Philadelphia, 1891). 
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a warden and give him full charge.” But the legislature 
made only a very small appropriation for its maintenance 
and the warden in order to meet his expenses was forced 
to hire his able-bodied prisoners to several railroads.'* 
The legislature sanctioned this but required that state of- 
ficers retain full charge at each camp. The lessee pro- 
ceeded to shirk all responsibility for guarding their 
charges and the state found its experiment at administra- 
tion a most expensive undertaking. Escapes multiplied, 
and the attempted reform was dropped; after 1876 Ala- 
bama like its neighbors entrusted discipline to the lessees. 

A striking hint of the origin of the technique of the 
lease system appeared as the warden in 1880 quoted prices 
on the three grades of prisoners: $5.00 per month for 
**full hands,’’ $2.50 for ‘‘medium hands,’’ nothing but 
keep for ‘‘dead hands,’’!” thus borrowing some well known 
terminology of slave days. J. H. Bankhead, the new war- 
den in 1881, brought the influence of Northern reformers 
into Alabama as he condemned the conditions he found at 
both the walls and the mines. When Governor E. A. 
O’Neal indorsed the indictment, genuine reforms seemed 
at last probable. However, financial considerations, such 
as the cost of the construction of a new penitentiary, and 
the loss of income from the leases, defeated these North- 
ern ideas. The best the conscientious warden could do 
was to move his headquarters to the Pratt mines where 
400 of his men were employed, and, with the cooperation 
of the contractors, to erect some model log camps. Ala- 

* Alabama Penitentiary, Report (1870), p. 3, p. 18. The inspectors 
report: ‘*(we) deem it necessary to say that the prison is in every respect 
conducted by the lessees in a lawful and humane manner.’’ At the same 
time their statistics report 97 received, 17 pardoned, 57 discharged, 6 escaped, 
and 92 dead. 

* Ibid. (1873); (1878), pp. 3-7. 

* Alabama Governor’s Message (1884), pp. 20-21; (1884), pp. 354-56. 


This last is a special message by Governor Rufus W. Cobb on the peniten- 
tiary and contains a detailed history of developments since the war. 
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bama as a result provided living conditions far in ad- 
vance of those found elsewhere in the South.” Bankhead, 
however, had worked himself out of a job, and the legisla- 
ture abolished his office in 1885. Thus it was that Ala- 
bama, after a long struggle, frankly adopted the lease sys- 
tem. Fortunately the special board of inspectors with 
large powers of administration worked more satisfactorily 
than in most states. The labors of a decade of reformers 
earned at least the boast of maintaining the best living 
conditions in the South.” 

Texas with its great area and rapidly growing popula- 
tion found the 225 cells at Huntsville prison pitiably in- 
adequate in the first years after the war. The state at 
first attempted to solve the problem by employing the over- 
flow on its own railroads. In 1871, as the railroads were 
being sold into private hands, this scheme had to be 
dropped, and the entire penal system was leased. The 
first lessee defaulted, convincing the state of the dangers 
of an inadequate prison. Cunningham and Ellis took a 
new lease and agreed to construct a second prison at 
Rusk as a part of their payment. Too many other profit- 
able demands for the labor appeared, and the foundry 
and 400 cells at Rusk were barely completed twelve years 
later when the lease expired. Meanwhile more than 2,000 
convicts had been scattered over a wide area, laboring at 
railroad construction, iron blasting, bridge building, and 


7 Alabama Inspectors of Penitentiary, Report (1884), pp. 70-71. These 
log structures contained four rooms 80 feet by 24 feet, and four 47 
feet by 24 feet. Iron beds were suspended from the ceilings, each room had 
running water, a privy, and housed at least 35 men during the night. A 
bath house and dining room were attached to each structure. 


7 Alabama Inspectors of Penitentiary, Report (1886), pp. 3-6; National 
Conference of Charities, Proceedings (1883), pp. 265-301. Cable considered 
the conditions in Alabama and Texas greatly superior to those in the other 
states, with the Carolinas and Kentucky next best. 
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on large cotton plantations.** T. J. Goree, the able and 
progressive superintendent employed by the lessee, had 
taken an active interest in the best developments in Eng- 
land and in the North, and experimented with a system 
of progressive gradation, but this soon degenerated under 
his successor into a simple classification according to labor 
efficiency. The state authorities had not been idle; after 
considerable experimenting they finally achieved an effi- 
cient system of central inspection and roused the public to 
the responsibility of taking over the administration of the 
prisons. The task was too great, however, since no amount 
of doubling up could crowd all the prisoners into the 675 
cells at the two prisons, even if the legislature had been 
willing to pay the bill. The new state superintendent was 
forced to contract with outside companies for the care 
and labor of large numbers of his prisoners. However 
he was able to maintain efficient inspection, even regula- 
tion, and secured for Texas a system rivalled in the 
South only by Alabama.”* 
Prenat SystEM IN THE Borper STATES 

Institutional developments in America had their sec- 
tional variations, but there were never any sharp bound- 
ary lines. This was particularly true of penal institutions, 
so much more closely identified with state politics than the 
educational and charitable developments. Thus there was 
a string of border states stretching from Virginia and 
the Carolinas to Kansas that scarcely fell in with the 
general penological trends of either the North or the 
South; yet they differed from each other in more striking 


Texas State Penitentiary, Report (1878-80). Huntsville had 342, 256 
were at construction work at Rusk, 215 were cutting wood for railroads, 156 
were constructing railroads, 104 were at an iron furnace, and 1,033 were em- 
ployed on several cotton plantations. 

* Texas Penitentiary Investigation Commission, Report (1913). This 
contains a fair account of the history of the developments since the war. 
Texas State Penitentiary, Report (1880); (1882); N. P. A., Proceedings 
(1897), pp. 131 ff. 
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ways, if possible, than from either of these two sections. 
Ambitious penitentiaries were built in the Carolinas after 
the war, but events converted them into little more than 
penal hospitals. The prisons in Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri had many things in common with developments 
in both sections. Kansas applied many Southern methods 
in a Northern setting; on the other hand, West Virginia 
made slow progress toward building a typically Northern 
prison out of Southern materials. These prisons grouped 
together as penal mongrels rather than by virtue of any 
positive likeness. 

The Carolinas before the war left the administration 
of justice entirely in the hands of the counties. After that 
struggle the Carpetbaggers, who hastened in to recon- 
struct these states with the backing of friends in Congress, 
readily determined to build respectable Northern peniten- 
tiaries. In spite of appalling corruption, the states per- 
sisted in these programs after the Republican yoke had 
been thrown off; but a variety of circumstances turned the 
majority of the criminals over to private lessees under 
conditions that closely resembled those of the Black Belt. 

In keeping with the spirit of reconstruction the prison 
directors of North Carolina laid plans for a new peniten- 
tiary. In 1868 they persuaded the pliable Governor Wil- 
liam Holden to pay $100,000 for 8,000 acres of worthless 
pine barrens which, acting in a private capacity, they had 
just purchased for a dollar an acre; rich with boodle, they 
hastened to their Northern homes.** A new commission 
chose another site with only 22 acres near Raleigh, and 
dispatched one of their number to study the latest plans 
in the North. An architect was hired in Ohio and the 
new cell-house at Pittsburgh was adopted as the model. 
When the Democrats captured the state they appointed 

* North Carolina Commission of Inquiry, Report, North Carolina Senate 


Documents (1868-69), pp. 1-9; Ashe, S. A., History of North Carolina 
(Raleigh, 1925), IJ, 1087. 
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still a third commission; fortunately it was content to 
continue the old program, and even planned to expand 
the final capacity from 500 to 1,000 cells. Temporary 
wooden huts were built to house the increasing number 
of prisoners while construction slowly proceeded.” 

This ambitious program was beyond the means of the 
state. While the directors waited for funds the convicts 
accumulated until over 400 were crowded into the thirty- 
six miserable log huts. The authorities were forced to re- 
sort to the lease system, and by 1877 they had let out over 
500 of their able-bodied prisoners to two different rail- 
roads,”® which further delayed the erection of the peniten- 
tiary, as only women, children, and feeble old men were 
now kept at the stockade. Nevertheless construction con- 
tinued and by 1882 the wall and one of the cell houses 
were completed. Its 500 cells provided an excellent equip- 
ment for a Southern state. Unfortunately the failure of 
a halfhearted experiment with a shoe factory and the 
lack of any other employment discouraged a full use of 
the prison; it continued to function solely as a penal 
hospital. Meanwhile more than 800 convicts were scat- 
tered over six railroad systems, subject to such desperate 
conditions that 100 escaped in one year in spite of the 
fact that during the same period at least eleven others 
were shot down in such attempts. The directors had so 
completely lost their former inspiration that they were 
able to congratulate the state that the convicts had earned 
a surplus of $678 above the combined cost of their keep, 
the construction of the new prison, and the officers’ 
salaries.** 

*® North Carolina Penitentiary Commission, Report (1869-70); (1873-74), 
p. 13. 

* North Carolina Penitentiary, Report (1876-77), pp. 1-8. 


* North Carolina Penitentiary, Report (1880); (1883), pp. 280-82. 
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South Carolina made as poor a start in the peniten- 
tiary business. The government of 1866 had decided to 
build a state prison, but nothing was done until the next 
year when the Radical Republicans took charge under 
Governor R. K. Seott. Amidst wholesale looting during the 
succeeding seven or eight years the prison proved to be 
about as big a drain on the state treasury as any other 
scheme of graft; $497,333 was spent on the institution 
and little of value remained when Theodore Parmele took 
charge under Governor D. H. Chamberlain’s direction in 
1875.8 The population had been kept within the capicity 
of the prison by frequent pardon deliveries, and in times 
of stress this had been a convenient means of economy.” 
However in 1873, when the legislature cut appropriations 
in half, that scheme did not suffice, and the superintendent 
reported that he had been forced to lease some of the 
prisoners in order to feed them.*® Governor Chamberlain 
secured a law to prevent competition with free labor and 
attempted to work the prisoners on a farm leased by the 
state but still failed to solve the financial problem. When 
in 1877 Governor Wade Hampton and the Democrats 
gained control they were determined to reduce the terrible 
weight of state taxes and thus demanded that the pris- 
oners earn their full support. Parmele was forced 
against his protests to lease 150 of his men that year, and 
200 more the next. So desperate were the conditions at the 


* Oliphant, A. D., Evolution of the Penal System in South Carolina 
(Columbia, S. C., 1916), pp. 1-5; Commission to examine the Char. and 
Penal Institutions, Report, South Carolina Reports (1877-78), pp. 818-23. 
It is interesting to compare the cost of this poor structure with its 200 
cells with the cost of Riverside’s model equipment of over 1,100 cells which 
totalled just under $2,000,000; see Barnes, H. E., The Evolution of Pen- 
ology in Pennsylvania (Indianapolis, 1927), pp. 211-13. 

* Simkins, F. B., and Woody, R. H., South Carolina in Reconstruction 
(Chapel Hill, 1932), pp. 514-41. Governor Scott pardoned 579 in four years, 
Governor Moses pardoned 451 in two years, and Governor Chamberlain par- 
doned 73 in a year and a half. 

* Superintendent of Prisons, Report, South Carolina Reports (1873), 
pp. 115-18; (1875). 
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several stockades that 153 men died and 82 escaped at 
these camps in two years.*! Colonel T. J. Lipscomb dis- 
placed Parmele in 1879, and for the twelve years of his 
service continued to reiterate the protests of his predeces- 
sor against the methods of the lessees over whom he had 
no control. His only success was to maintain fairly decent 
conditions in the 200-cell prison, making it the hospital 
and clearing station for the rapidly expanding convict 
population.** Thus in spite of their grandiose efforts, the 
two Carolinas found themselves in the mid-eighties with 
much the same penal system as the states of the Black Belt. 

Before the war Virginia and Kentucky had adapted 
their prisons to the Northern standards. The 170 outside 
cells at Richmond, designed by Thomas Jefferson, had 
never been converted into an Auburn cell block, but they 
had been sufficient during most of the slave era to afford 
one cell to each prisoner. This, together with an active in- 
dustrial program, had made possible a fairly high stand- 
ard of discipline.** Although Kentucky had leased its pris- 
on, the Auburn traditions had been maintained in other 
respects; throughout the pre-war period it had compared 
favorably with most of the prisons north of the Ohio.* 
It was the problems of the war and reconstruction that 
turned these institutions towards the Southern traditions. 

Responsibility for the introduction of outside labor for 
Virginia convicts rests on the Northern or ‘‘Restored”’ 
government. While struggling to establish order in the 
war-torn state it had been forced to gather large numbers 


" Jbid. (1878), pp. 475-78. Two railroads and a canal company received 
most of these, but some were sent to a large plantation. 

“Oliphant, A. D., Penal System of South Carolina, pp. 6-8. 

* Virginia Penitentiary Report, Virginia Public Documents (1855-56), 
Vol. i, No. 14. The warden this year reported with pride that he had only 
a deficit of $1.69, and urged that this compared very well with any Northern 
prison for those that reported surpluses had not paid the salaries out of the 


income. 
“Sneed, W. C., Kentucky Penitentiary, passim. 
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of vagrant Negroes into the penal net. The state’s inter- 
ests in several of the railroads prompted the loan of these 
convicts to help reconstruct their lines. As the state ac- 
quired a unified and stable government under the leader- 
ship of conservative Republicans this penal labor policy 
was continued until the legislature began to dispose of its 
railroad interests after 1870. Even then the state did nog 
lose its desire for railroad expansion, and the authorities 
continued to loan the convicts to the private companies as 
a sort of subsidy. The government received no re- 
turn from this labor; in fact it paid for the guarding of 
these outside convicts; justifying its action on the grounds 
that the 170 old cells at Richmond were totally inadequate 
to house the 600-odd state convicts.** 

Virginia was enjoying an era of strange optimism. 
Not only were great hopes pinned on the railroads, but 
many things were expected from an industrial develop- 
ment. Unfortunately few of the new enterprises profited 
as richly as did the shoe factory opened at the peniten- 
tiary. The favored contractors encouraged the concentra- 
tion of a larger portion of the convicts at the prison, and 
after 1876 around 700 men were continually crowded into 
its antiquated quarters.*7 A woman’s building had been 
erected outside of the walls, close enough to permit the 
use of their labor in the shops, but the prison authorities 
were hesitant to call the legislature’s attention to the 
crowded condition of the men for fear they would be or- 
dered to send larger numbers to the railroads. It proved 
impossible to hide the desperate conditions. In 1889 the 


legislature directed that the prison lease all that it could 

“Morton, R. L., History of Virginia (N. Y., 1924), Vol. iii, pp. 83-84, 
364. 

* Ibid., pp. 364-65; Virginia Penitentiary, Report (1871). 

* Virginia Penitentiary, Report (1880), pp. 8-9; (1882); (1886). At 
this last report 850 men and women were confined at the prison and less than 
a hundred of these were women. At this date only 189 men were working 
on railroads. 
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not comfortably hold, but stipulated that the lessess be 
required to pay the entire cost of supporting and guard- 
ing their men. Virginia was thus ready to follow the lead 
of its Southern neighbors, and she would have done so had 
it not been for the fact that outside demands for labor 
were not as urgent as those within the prison. In spite 
of her Southern intentions the old cell structure at Rich- 
mond remained jammed with hundreds of convicts labor- 
ing for the profit of the shoe contractors, and the authori- 
ties only succeeded in finding employment for a few hun- 
dred outside the walls.* 


Kentucky, busy repenting of its alliance with the 
Yankees, paid little attention to the policies of H. I. Todd, 
lessee of its prison from 1863 to 1871. That gentleman 
managed to employ the majority in a hemp factory within 
the narrow confines of the prison and only worked a few 
trusties on a farm outside.*® Another lessee out-bid Todd 
in 1871 by agreeing to enlarge the prison to a capacity of 
700; by the end of his ten year lease he was crowding 
almost a thousand into very unsatisfactory quarters, and 
worrying chiefly over the 400 he was forced to support in 
idleness because of the lack of factory space.*® Disturb- 
ing rumors of cruelty aroused Governor Luke P. Black- 
burn to demand that the legislature cancel the lease 
and take full charge of the prison. The state decided to 
build a second prison on the pattern of the new institution 
at Elmira, N. Y., just beginning to make its reputation, 
but Blackburn failed in his effort to have it designated a 
reformatory.*? Meanwhile the state was not ready to op- 
erate its prison industries, and two contracts were let, one 
with a company to operate the prison, and another sup- 


"Virginia Penitentiary, Report (1890), p. 7. 

* Coulter, E. M., The Civil War and Readjustment in Kentucky (Chapel 
Hill, 1926), pp. 257-348; Kentucky Penitentiary, Report (1870), pp. 3-5. 

“Ibid. (1880), pp. 3-8. 

“Rule, L. V., City of Dead Souls (Louisville, 1920), pp. 153-57. 
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plying 250 men to a railroad. Under each contract the 
state was content to supply the guards and officers, surren- 
dering all other functions to the contractors.**? But the 
prison was still too crowded to permit its profitable opera- 
tion; in two years the railroad had acquired both contracts 
and was greatly increasing the numbers at its construction 
eamps. Terrible conditions developed at these stockades, 
and public indignation was aroused. A change in policy 
was forced on the authorities when the practice of displac- 
ing free labor on some of the railroads produced several 
riots at the camps.** The state made another attempt 
to take charge of its prison and sent some of the convicts 
to Eddyville to speed up the construction of the new pris- 
on. Overcrowding had meanwhile become extremely seri- 
ous at Frankfort; a disastrous uprising among the idle 
prisoners destroyed Warden South’s hopes of operating 
the prison for the state, and it was leased again in 1889. 
Thus Kentucky failed in its many attempts to break 
away from the Southern leasing methods. Not until the 
second prison was completed in the early nineties did the 
state finally assume full responsibility for the manage- 
ment of its penal system.“ 


By 1880 all the former Confederate states and Ken- 
tucky had surrendered a major part of their criminals 
into the hands of lessees interested chiefly in their private 
profits. Alabama and Texas were attempting to supervise 
the lease camps; Virginia, Kentucky, and the Carolinas 
were making efforts to maintain penitentiaries; but in all 


“ Kentucky Penitentiary, Report (1882), pp. 4-9. 

“Tbid. (1885), pp. 19-23. The numbers at the prison fell from 700 to 
500 while those on the railroads increased from 250 to 650 between 1882 and 
1885. Rule, op. cit., pp. 158-59. A mob of citizens gathered outside one 
of the largest camps in 1886 and shouted: ‘‘Our home people must live, 
hence we do this.’’ 

“Kentucky Penitentiary, Report on Outbreak, Kentucky Doowments 
(1885), No. 18, pp. 1-83; Commission of Sinking Fund of Penitentiary, 
Kentucky Documents (1889-90), No. 19, pp. 4-5. 
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of these states, and in Missouri and Kansas as well, the 
dictates of economy had given rise to wretched systems of 
penal slavery that were little better than the worst ones 
of the Black Belt. Occasionally the voice of a reformer 
was heard above the sound of the money changers, but 
the tax-payers soon reasserted their interests. If the most 
critical years of poverty in the South were over by 1878, 
the returning prosperity did not relieve the convicts for 
at least another decade. Southern convicts were paying 
full retribution for their own sins at a time when that old 
principle was beginning to lose force in the North; but 
they were also paying the penalty for the public crimes of 
Civil War and reconstruction. Many thousands of happy- 
go-lucky Negroes awoke from rosy dreams of freedom and 
forty acres and a mule to find themselves shackled to the 
task of reconstructing the South in hopeless penal 
servitude.* 
Convict Lirzt In THE SouTH 


In the days when Southern politics were full of bad 
blood, and party rivalries took on the nature of personal 
feuds, sentimental proposals for the reformation of crimi- 
nals found little welcome. The convict’s fate was a life 
and death struggle. Vital statistics alone gained prec- 
edence over the treasurer’s reports, and this only on rare 
occasions. During the first years the struggle for the res- 
toration of government by native whites was so fierce that 
penal conditions could have aroused hardly any surprise. 
In the eighties George Washington Cable urged that the 
just treatment of the prisoners be recognized as a public 


“Nevins, Allan, Emergence of Modern America (N. Y., 1930), p. 360, 
also pp. 251-52. The public debts of eleven Southern States increased 
$132,000,000 during the years of Negro-carpetbagger rule, 1867-72. The 
efforts of later governments to lighten the heavy tax burden thus necessi- 
tated, helps to explain their policy towards penal labor. National Conference 
of Charities, Proceedings (1883), pp. 271-72. G. W. Cable could not see 
the justice of ‘‘farming out into private hands whose single motive is 
money, the most delicate and difficult task in the whole public service.’’ 
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interest, but when public schools and charities received 
only niggardly support it was little wonder that the 
crimnial was expected to earn at least his keep.*® 

The old slave system provided many traditions and 
customs for Southern penology. Yet the penal lease camps 
lacked the saving grace of paternalism so characteristic 
of the old plantation slavery, and, at the same time, horror 
and brutality were unchecked by any concern for private 
property interests in the Negro. The new criminal laws 
gathered the most restless and independent from among 
the freedmen and gave them hopelessly long terms. The 
discipline which had kept the relatively docile slaves in the 
fields before the war could have no effect now; the penal 
slaves had to be herded about their camps by armed 
guards and shackled in the ‘‘cribs’’ at night. The lessee 
was interested in making as large returns as possible from 
the least outlay, and the interests of the lessee too fre- 
quently determined the policy of the state. 

There were no standard living arrangements in the 
Southern prison camps. Yet one strong factor, the de- 
mand for economy, brought them all practically to a com- 
mon level, scarcely that of subsistence. None of the lease 
camps ever tried to introduce any of the Auburn tradi- 
tions, and the penitentiaries that did have individual cells 

“Boyd, William K., ‘‘Some Phases of Educational History in the South 
since 1865,’’ Studies in Southern History and Politics (inscribed to W. A. 
Dunning, N. Y., 1914), pp. 262-65. In these early days the school funds 
were frequently diverted to other functions, and direct public support of 
these undertakings or of the charitable institutions was very meager until 
after the agitation of the Populists in the nineties. National Conference of 
Charities, Proceedings (1883), p. 268. Cable expressed in vivid terminology 
his belief that ‘‘mistake springs from the indolent assumption that the 
call to make prisons what they ought to be is merely an appeal to public 
benevolence. It was so in their earlier turn, with public hospitals and public 
schools; and the effect was similar. For only here and there, if at all, did 
they find their best efficiency or a true public support until society rose to 


the noble modesty that recognized them not as public charities but as 
public interests.’’ 
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seldom attempted to apply rules of silence. Wooden huts 
of one story usually housed a hundred or more on crude 
bunks strung around the walls. The danger of escapes 
frequently compelled the authorities to shut these up tight 
at nightfall, and the atmosphere soon became indescrib- 
ably foul. Water was usually scarce, and bathing almost 
impossible; other sanitary arrangements were invariably 
crude, and disease was rampant. Food was plentiful or 
searce as the economy of the lessee determined, and, if its 
coarse nature and wretched preparation were little hard- 
ship to the majority of the victims, that brought no 
pride to the state. Heat was usually lacking although 
rickety stoves or open fires sometimes added much smoke 
and a little warmth during the cold nights of the winter 
months.*7 The fear of escapes was the controlling factor 
in discipline. Various devices for shackling the feet were 
tried, and in desperate cases heavy iron balls were added 
to the chains. Striped garments were everywhere in use, 
and the convicts had no picayune tastes regarding their 
foot-wear as among the Northern prisoners—here they 
were glad to get any at all.** Tobacco chewing was every- 
where in evidence, but smoking was prohibited because of 
the fire risk. Southern newspapers did not cry out, as in 
the North, against the hotel accommodations of their pris- 
oners, nevertheless this neglect did not seem to cause the 
criminals to migrate north. 

Religious influences, though not absent, had little sig- 
nificance. It was difficult to secure white chaplains, and it 
was out of the question to hire Negroes. Plenty of the 
latter turned up in the camps by legal proceedings, and 
these dusky but fluent souls usually practiced their calling 
without restraint on the one day of rest. Sunday schools 


“Oliphant, A. D., Evolution of Penology in South Carolina, pp. 2-5. 
Even the convicts at the penitentiary in South Carolina in 1875 had only 
straw mattresses and no bunks. 

“ Alabama Inspectors of Convicts, Report (1884-86), pp. 354-66. 
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were popular among the prisoners, and occasionally out- 
side workers added to the value of these feeble attempts 
at regeneration.*® When the religious forces did stir them- 
selves they usually attacked such popular devices of the 
devil as card playing. Arkansas passed a law against this 
vice in 1890, but the warden reported that he found it 
impossible to stamp out this most popular Sabbath pas- 
time.”° 

Such were the living conditions of the great majority 
of the Southern convicts in the first two decades following 
the war. Even when Alabama determined to make the 
lease system as respectable as possible, the model camps 
constructed at the mines did little more than improve the 
sanitary and eating arrangements.*! After fourteen years’ 
experience in charge of convict camps in Florida, Captain 
J. C. Powell was inspired to compare that system with the 
horrors of Siberia. If his information was limited to the 
very worst system of the South, his account certainly de- 
picted villainy that surpassed any responsible picture of 
the situation in Siberia.*? Warden Bankhead in Alabama 
was more to the point when he called on local analogies: 


I am prepared to demonstrate that our system is a better 
training school for criminals than any of the dens of iniquity 
that exist in our large cities. .. . The first lesson taught is that 
the state cares nothing for the eriminal, nor his well being... . 
You may as well expect to instil decent habits into a hog as to 
reform a criminal whose habits and surroundings are as filthy as 
a pig’s. To say there are any reformatory measures at our prison, 
or that any regard is had to similar subjects, is to state a false- 
hood.°* 

A small portion of the convicts avoided these hard- 
ships. The lessee had but little use for the feeble, the 
women, or the very young boys, and these were usually 

“Kentucky Penitentiary, Report (1882), pp. 24-26. Governor Black- 
burn’s wife was only one of the prominent women of the South to organize 
Sunday schools. 

* Arkansas Inspectors of Convicts, Report (1890), p. 357. 

* Alabama Penitentiary Inspectors, Report (1884), pp. 15-20. 

* Powell, J. C., The American Siberia (Philadelphia, 1891). 

* Alabama Penitentiary Inspectors, Report (1882), p. 15. 
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gathered at the walls along with the crippled and diseased 
transferred there from the camp. All of the states but 
Florida maintained these asylum prisons, but they lacked 
all features of a hospital except the suffering. Usually 
crowded beyond their capacity, with a wretched equipment 
of cells, frequently made only of wood, none of these pris- 
ons maintained a respectable discipline. Judged by North- 
ern standards only, the prisons in the two Carolinas grad- 
ually assumed in the late eighties the character of peni- 
tentiaries. 

Death or escape were the only quick methods of relief 
available to the convicts. Before the system was well 
established escapes were very frequent, and the disciplin- 
ary methods were primarily devised to check them. As 
late as 1882 a survey of the reports revealed that a total 
of 1,100 had made successful breaks for freedom in the 
two previous years.** The next year a study of mortality 
in prison disclosed the fact that while only four prisons 
north of the Ohio had a mortality of 25 in 1,000, only 
four prisons south of that river had a record of less than 
50 in 1,000, while Louisiana exceeded one in ten.” These 
appalling facts, reacting on both the officers and the pris- 
oners, were partly the result and partly the cause of the 
brutal conditions and practices of the lease system. 

Southern discipline was not complicated by elaborate 
devices for reformation. It was ‘‘such as provides for effi- 
ciency in labor, and against insurrection and escape.’”® 
No rules of silence gave occasion for petty punishments. 

™ Alabama Inspectors of Convicts, Report (1886), p. 94; National Con- 
ference of Charities, Proceedings (1883), p. 274. Cable counted only 63 


escapes out of 18,300 Northern convicts, while there were 49 escapes from 
630 prisoners in Tennessee. 

National Conference of Charities, Proceedings (1883), pp. 262-63. 
North of the thirty-ninth parallel the average death rate of 28 prisons was 
14.9 per thousand, south of the line there was an average mortality of 41.3 
per thousand. 

Ibid. (1883), p. 275. 
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In fact there were no written rules of any sort in the many 
cases where complete control was intrusted to lessees. 
Such was the arrangement in all the states except Virginia 
and the Carolinas, although both Texas and Alabama 
were making attempts to control discipline. Punishment 
was usually with the lash or the strap, but ingenious 
guards sometimes devised other forms of torture. One 
method of ‘‘watering’’ a disorderly prisoner became quite 
notorious because of its dangerous consequences.” Ala- 
bama and Texas were the only states to regulate these 
punishments by law during this period; elsewhere the 
only check was the interest of the lessee in seeing that his 
punishments did not impair his labor force.*® 

The chief reliance for security was on the chains, the 
dogs, and the armed guards. In the early days guards 
did not always shoot at escaping prisoners. Fines were 
accordingly assessed on the lesee for every escape, and the 
guard’s job was made to depend on his vigilance. Scores 
of fugitives were shot down every year in some of the 
states, and yet, with conditions as they were, there were 
always desperate men ready on the slightest occasion to 
‘‘hang their life on a limb”’’ in the hope of freedom.*® 

Cruel as was the fate of the convicts, Southern courts 
showed no sentimental hesitancy in meting out the full 
penalty of the law. There were no habitual criminal laws, 


*T Powell, American Siberia. ‘‘Watering’’ consisted of pouring a stream 
of water into the mouth of a convict stretched on his back; much of it got 
into the lungs and at best it produced a fit of choking. Georgia Legisla- 
ture, Joint Committee on Condition of Penitentiary (1870), pp. 195-200. 
Whipping with a leather strap was the only punishment but there was no 
limit fixed by any rule. 

Texas State Penitentiary, Repert (1882), pp. 12-13. Texas was one 
of the first to prohibit the use of trusties as guards. 

°° Wisner, Public Welfare Administration in Louisiana, p. 155: ‘‘The 
idea of reformation was totally abandoned. . . . The mortality rate was in- 
credibly high, escapes common and the popular means of guarding prisoners 
were by chains, shotguns and dogs.’’ Oliphant, Evolution of Penology in 
South Carolina, pp. 7-8. 
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or indeterminate sentence laws here; none were needed. 
Massachusetts courts might consider a twenty year sen- 
tence for a third felony too harsh to be applied, but out 
of 1,200 convicts in Georgia in 1880 only 150 had terms as 
short as three years, and over 500 had terms of ten years 
or more. Everywhere in the South sentences were un- 
reasonably long, and the Negroes got more than their just 
share. The social hatreds engendered by years of strife 
were still rampant; it continued to appear a social good to 
take idlers off to construction camps long after the no- 
torious vagrancy laws were forgotten. There was no check 
available, as in the North, where cells rapidly became 
crowded and compelled the construction of costly Bastiles 
if convictions were too frequent. There were in fact no 
saving circumstances to protect the unfortunate Southern 
convict from hopeless oblivion until the first era of large- 
scale construction came to a close in the early nineties. 
Even more than in the North the great majority of the 
prisoners remained under the control of the counties. 
These authorities had no more adequate housing equip- 
ments than the states when the new constitutions abolished 
branding, whipping, and the stocks, in favor of fines and 
imprisonment. While the states were experimenting with 
their leasing systems, the county sheriffs showed no lack 
of initiative in making use of their new labor forces.® 
The large governmental responsibilities of Southern 
counties provided them with many outlets for labor. The 
employment of convicts in cleaning the streets was intro- 
duced by many cities at the close of the war, but the con- 
struction and repair of rural wagon roads soon became the 
chief task for such labor.®* Counties in the North as well 
as the South had experimented with this plan from early 


© National Conference of Charities, Proceedings (1883), p. 285. 
@Steiner, J. F., and Brown, R. M., North Carolina Chain Gang (Chapel 


Hill, 1927), pp. 10-15. 
” Ibid., pp. 34-36. 
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times, but it did not become a normal procedure until the 
reconstruction days in the South. Carroll D. Wright found 
county convicts laboring on the public roads in eight 
Southern states in 1886. Even West Virginia, striving to 
develop a Northern penitentiary system, permitted its 
counties to labor twenty-five per cent of its total criminal 
population on the roads in that year. 

There was seldom any clear distinction in Southern 
law between state and county offenders. Judges usually 
had the discretion of committing their prisoners to the 
state prison or to the country chain-gang. North Carolina 
and a few other states limited the county sentences to ten 
years.™ This flexible distribution usually worked to the 
advantage of the counties. In districts where local au- 
thorities were failing to make profitable use of this ilabor 
supply, the judges usually handed the great majority over 
to the state; but when a sheriff was building roads or 
leasing the men to advantage, the courts usually kept the 
able-bodied at home and sent only the aged and infirm to 
the state prison. The state authorities, eager to meet the 
largest demands of their lessees, made frequent protests 
against this distribution, but little was done until the 
states began to take over the responsibility of road con- 
struction at a much later date.® 

This rivalry sometimes ealled forth damning indict- 
ments of the county systems. As their camps were less 
permanent or substantial than those of the state, and as 
the country authorities were more irresponsible, the condi- 
tions were if possible more wretched. Many of the 
sheriffs, rather than superintend the labor themselves, 

* Ibid., pp. 4-20; U. S. Commissioner of Labor, Report (1886). These 
states were Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Texas. West Virginia should also be added according 
to Steiner. 

“Steiner, op. cit., p. 6. 

® Alabama Inspectors of Convicts, Report (1886), pp. 23-27. 
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leased their charges to private companies to work the 
roads, drain swamps, operate lumber camps, or what not. 
There was no adequate regulation; acts of the legislatures 
of North Carolina and other states prohibiting county 
leases were never effective. Usually there was no provi- 
sion for inspection, and there was no regular report on 
discipline or living accommodations; little enough atten- 
tion was given to records of finances, escapes, or dis- 
charges. Chains, dogs, and guns were the mainstays for 
the security of the counties, but there were no provisions 
for safeguarding the interests of the prisoners. The 
wretchedness of these camps more than rivaled that of the 
worst lease camps of the section. 

Thus reconstruction and its aftermath witnessed the 
evolution of a vicious system of penal slavery throughout 
the South. Interests of economy and commercial recon- 
struction dominated the councils of the states. Open cor- 
ruption had been stamped out, but favored enterprises 
continued to exploit the growing labor force; profits were 
shared with the states in most cases, but thousands of 
bewildered Negroes and unlucky whites were damned to 
hopeless slavery. There were occasional expressions of 
sympathy and bursts of indignation when the cruel facts 
were exposed, but there was no organization of public 
opinion comparable to the boards of charities in the 
North. While the rest of the nation was formulating, 
debating, and in several cases adopting parole and in- 
determinate sentence laws, and while progressive North- 
ern states were establishing the first adult reformatories 
and checking the exploitation of convict labor by private 


“Wager, P. W., County Government and Administration in North Caro- 
lina (Chapel Hill, 1928), pp. 270-74, 357-68. This gives an objective de- 
scription of county penal administration. It is well to remember that the 
social and economic prostration of the South was a severe blow to the 
semi-aristocratic administration of county functions that was so much more 
satisfactory in many of the counties before the war. 
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contractors, the irresponsible lease system had gained 
undisputed sway in the South. Masquerading as it did 
under the cloak of justice, it perpetrated crueler brutali- 
ties than the old chattel slavery had been guilty of. But 
already a New South was emerging, and in the decade of 
the nineties some remarkable changes were to occur in its 
penal system.” 
Buake McKEeEtvey 

University of Chicago 


"See the author’s article ‘‘A Half Century of Southern Penal Exploita- 
tion,’’ Social Forces (October 1, 1934), for the continuation of this story. 











ALPHA LODGE NO. 116, NEW JERSEY 


(An extract from the Prinee Hall Sodality) 


It is seldom that the story of any private masonie 
lodge deserves notice in a general history unless it is of 
great antiquity, or has had a variety of singular experi- 
ences which give it prominence, or some peculiarity in 
origin or development which brings it conspicuity, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the general run of lodges. A number of 
European lodges have received this historical treatment 
because of their antiquity, and because of the part they 
played in the formajive period of the institution. A few 
American lodges must naturally be so treated because of 
their connection with the masonic colonization of this 
eountry. African Itodge No. 459 is likewise properly 
placed in this category because it represented the intro- 
duction of Freemasonry into a whole race of people, and 
also the projection of an enduring issue into the field of 
American masonic historiography. 

The lodge which is the subject of this chapter has this 
distinctive feature of uniqueness. Its simple presence re- 
flects and suggests many things of interest and moment. 
It touches the peculiar field of race relations from a dif- 
ferent angle than is commonly seen by students of sociol- 
ogy; it brings to the foreground the whole question of the 
legitimacy of Negro masonry; it encroaches upon the 
doctrine of exclusive grand lodge jurisdiction; it gave an 
honored grand lodge the opportunity of making a sound 
and courageous decision on a matter of extreme delicacy, 
when considerations of expediency might have tempted it 
to do otherwise; and it has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, misrepresentation, and ignorance throughout the 
American masonic world. Moreover, its continuous and 
harmonious existence should give food for thought to 
those timid masons who have always feared that formal 
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acknowledgment of their colored fraters would mean the 
Africanization of their lodges with its attendant social dis- 
cord. All of these things Alpha Lodge caused, or became 
involved in without conscious effort on its own part, and 
for reasons not of its own making. It was a catalyctic 
agent in the family of lodges, creating commotion by its 
mere presence, and thus a masonic cause célébre 

The curious story of Alpha Lodge No. 116, of Newark, 
New Jersey, should be known to every student of masonic 
history in the United States, for it bears the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only lodge here made up of both 
white and colored members and affiliated with a white 
grand lodge. Generally it is classed as a colored lodge. It 
has been charged that its charter was obtained by a 
species of trickery, but there is no doubt that the proceed- 
ings incident to its organization were quite regular. There 
is evidence, however, of a concealed design on the part 
of its sponsors, although they did nothing illegal. 

At the 1870 communication of the Grand Lodge a 
petition from F. H. Sweres, Jeremiah Evans, and ten 
other Prince Hall masons asking for a warrant for Cushite 
Lodge, Newark, was received and referred to a special 
committee. The petition was denied in 1871 on recom- 
mendation of the committee, not, however, because of 
patent technical defects in the application, but rather on 
the theory that the masonic lineage of the applicants 
from African Lodge 459 was tainted with masonic vice, 
the vice being that Prince Hall had no authority to estab- 
lish subordinates in Philadelphia and Providence, and then, 
later, to form a grand lodge from which the petitioners de- 
scended. The error in this reasoning and decision is ap- 
parent to those who have read the several chapters on 
grand lodge organization herein. The committee did as- 

1The Landmark (New York), February 11, 18 and 25, and March 4, 


1871; New York Sun, February 21, 22, 1871; Newark Daily Journal, March 
11, 1871; Newark Daily Advertiser, March 16, 1871, February 16, 1872. 
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sert that race or color did not operate to bar membership 
in lodges in New Jersey, and pointed out the regular 
method to be pursued. 

At the same session (1871) a dispensation was asked 
by a group of white masons to form Alpha Lodge, No. 116, 
and in due course a charter was issued. About a month 
after its constitution complaint was made that the charter 
had been obtained through fraud and misrepresentation, 
and the Grand Master summarily seized and impounded 
the charter, a rather high-handed action as it was based 
only on an ex parte accusation. The basis of the complaint 
was that Alpha Lodge had admitted, or contemplated ad- 
mitting, colored men. This was not denied, and in fact, a 
number of the ‘‘Cushite’’ petitioners later became mem- 
bers of Alpha. 

However, Alpha Lodge was not without masonic 
friends in Newark, and nearly one hundred of them 
promptly petitioned the Grand Master for the restoration 
of the charter. In the event their petition was denied 
they requested the Grand Master to call a special session 
of the Grand Lodge to consider the matter. Alpha Lodge 
officers also demanded a detailed statement of the charges 
against them. The Grand Master was unwilling to recede 
from the position he had taken, and equally unwilling to 
assemble the grand body. He referred the entire matter 
to the Committee on Petitions and Grievances. Upon their 
report he decided to withhold any further action until the 
next regular session of the Grand Lodge. At the commun}- 
cation heid in 1872 the matter came up for consideration. 
That it was thoroughly debated, and that there were 
marked differences of opinion, is evident from the fact 
that discussion took place at two different sessions of 
the meeting. Finally a motion to restore the charter 
prevailed, and the incident was closed. No other honorable 
action was possible from the state of the record.’ 

*1872, N. J., p. 454. Alpha Lodge No. 116-Harold, V. B., Voerhis- 
Nocalore, Vol. ii, Part 3, p. 143. 
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In 1872, Trenton Lodge No. 5 adopted resolutions to 
the effect that the initiation of colored men into the fra- 
ternity would tend to disturb the harmony of the craft, 
and would be of no benefit to them. This was after Alpha 
Lodge had admitted several colored members. These reso- 
lutions were sent to every lodge in the jurisdiction, with 
the request that they take appropriate action to arrest 
the threatened peril. 

On May 27, 1872, formal charges were filed against 
Alpha Lodge and its officers. They were read at the 1873 
communication and referred to the Committee on Juris- 
prudence. This committee presented a report exonerating 
the accused, and which further stated that the action of 
Alpha Lodge, since the restoration of its charter, had been 
in accord with masonic law. The Grand Lodge adopted 
the report, and the resolutions of Trenton Lodge No. 5 
were declared out of order. This decision was sound, as 
each lodge is the sole judge of the qualifications of its 
applicants. 

Judging from the first colored initiates, Alpha Lodge 
was discriminating in the selection of candidates. Among 
them appear two Methodist ministers, several teachers, a 
baker and two engineers. In all its history, there has not 
been one expulsion for unmasonie conduct. 

In furtherance of what we may now designate as a 
well-considered plan, nine of the colored members of 
Alpha Lodge demitted, and in 1873 applied for a warrant 
for Surgam Lodge to be also held in Newark. This peti- 
tion was recommended by Alpha Lodge. The application 
appears not to have been pressed before the Committee on 
Warrants which recommended that action be postponed. 
A motion to postpone was lost by a large vote, and a see- 
ond motion to reject the petition prevailed by a much 
larger vote. Thereafter, the colored petitioners for Sur- 
gam Lodge reaffiliated with their mother lodge. 

It is currently reported that the white members de- 
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mitted to other lodges, in accordance with a previous 
understanding, leaving the colored brethren in full con- 
trol. The story is also current among white masons in the 
United States that a few white members remained in the 
lodge, to insure its natural extinction by blackballing alli 
petitions for membership. Both of these are palpably 
untrue as the lodge still exists as Alpha Lodge No. 116, 
and its members are fraternally received by its sister 
lodges. A Past Master of Alpha Lodge, C. Lansing 
Nevius, a prominent colored attorney of Newark, New 
Jersey, advised that the membership is still mixed. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Grand Lodge of New Jersey, carrying a mixed lodge on 
its roll, was one of the jurisdictions which severed fra- 
ternal relationship with the Grand Lodge of Washington 
for its attitude toward Negro Masonry.’ In fact Grand 
Master Upton charges that New Jersey masons partici- 
pated in a wide-spread conspiracy to discredit his Grand 
Lodge.* 

Nearly forty years later the Grand Master of Missis- 
sippi learned, apparently for the first time, that colored 
men were initiated under the jurisdiction of New Jersey, 
for in 1909 he suspended fraternal relations with New 
Jersey. In 1927 these relations were restored by Missis- 
sippi, apparently of its own volition. The severance of 
relationship served one good purpose, however, as the 
Grand Master of New Jersey mentioned it in his address 
to the Grand Lodge, and in his review of the Alpha Lodge 
incident gave added publicity to an event which had been 
almost forgotten.5 A new generation of masons thereby 
acquired a curious and interesting bit of historical in- 
formation. 

A review of the New Jersey proceedings for 1870, 

*Upton, Negro Masonry, p. 6. 


*Upton, Negro Masonry, p. 7. Note. 
51909, New Jersey—Grand Master’s Address. 
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1871, and 1872, indicates that a considerable group of 
white masons in Newark were favorably disposed to the 
recognition of Prince Hall masonry. St. John’s Lodge 
No. 1 recommended the establishment of Alpha Lodge, 
and members of Hureka No. 39 supported the motion to 
restore the charter. Apparently the application for 
Alpha Lodge was prepared in anticipation of the rejec- 
tion of the ‘‘Cushite’’ request, for it was presented at the 
same session in 1871. This is but a repetition of the ex- 
perience of practically every Grand Lodge where the mat- 
ter of recognition of Prince Hall masonry was considered. 
Although action on recognition was generally evaded, yet 
there was always a substantial minority who vigorously 
championed the cause of the colored frater. 

The Committee on Petitions and Grievances to which 
was referred the Alpha case made a non-commital report 
in 1872 and handed the somewhat difficult matter back 
to the Grand Lodge without recommendation. This com- 
mittee approved the Grand Master’s action in arresting 
the charter, but at the same time was unable to show evi- 
dence of un-Masonic conduct to justify the act,—an ap- 
parent contradiction which is difficult to reconcile. 

New Jersey should take honest pride in the fact that 
its Grand Lodge did restore the charter. Alpha Lodge 
was certainly innocent of any Masonic offense, and if its 
sponsors did conceal their real intent, they no doubt felt 
morally justified by the peculiar circumstances and con- 
ditions then in foree. A revocation of the character would 
have meant that innocent masons would have been de- 
prived of their legitimate status without benefit of trial 
in violation of the high ethical and legal tenets of the 
fraternity. New Jersey is to be congratulated for not 
permitting prejudice to override reason and masonic 
justice, even if it did later cause the temporary severance 
of fraternal relationship with Mississippi and Oklahoma, 
and some criticism from sister grand lodges whose action 
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was based upon a persistent misunderstanding of the 
facts. 

Alpha Lodge No. 116 still exists, a credit to itself, to 
its Grand Lodge and to the fraternity at large. Its 
growth has been modest but substantial, 79 members being 
enrolled as of January 1, 1931 and its work and internal 
harmony is beyond reproach. It is worthy to note that 
colored men of Newark did not rush to become members 
of Alpha in order to be connected with a white grand 
lodge. The great majority of colored masons preferred 
to affiliate with the three lodges of Prince Hall descent 
now functioning in that city. 

Although the attempt to form Cushite Lodge died in 
its incipiency, yet the incident is noteworthy for other 
reasons than its mere novelty. The petitioners for this 
lodge made no attempt to conceal their racial identity or 
their masonic connections. The name selected, ‘‘Cush- 
ite,’’ points to colored men with as much certainty as did 
the name ‘‘African’’ in Prince Hall’s day. Moreover, 
their petition openly disclosed their lineage from Prince 
Hall and his first lodge, and the documents supporting 
the petition gave an abbreviated history of Negro Mason- 
ry in America. There was no attempt at fraud or decep- 
tion in this effort, and this is typical of the conduct of 
Prince Hall masons in their varied contacts with their 
white fraters.® 

The manner in which the petition was received by 
the Grand Lodge of New Jersey is worthy of comment. 
The Grand Master in his address, asked that it be given 
honest and respectful consideration. The special com- 
mittee to which it was referred stated that it was couched 
in respectful language and was deserving of courteous 
treatment. 

The committee’s report indicates that the petition 
could have been denied peremptorily because of several 


* Alpha Lodge No. 116, David McGregor, p. 13. 
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manifest defects. The application had not been approved 
by any lodge; the petitioners failed to show by certificate 
or otherwise that they were regular masons in good stand- 
ing; and it was not affirmatively shown that the applicants 
had demonstrated a masonic efficiency to the satisfaction 
of any lodge. These requirements were a prerequisite to 
a dispensation under the Grand Lodge regulations, and 
the absence of any one was fatal to the application. How- 
ever, the committee did not rely on these obvious infor- 
malities, but chose to make a painstaking search to justify 
a rejection on legal and historical grounds. In the state 
of knowledge of Prince Hall masonry which existed at 
that time, very little criticism can be made of the com- 
mittee’s final judgment. Today, however, in the light of 
researches presented by John D. Caldwell,’ Samuel W. 
Clark,’ and William H. Upton® the masonic student will 
have no difficulty in seeing the fallacy in the objections 
raised by the committee. These were, briefly, the method 
by which masonry was transmitted by Prince Hall to his 
successors, and the territorial argument, both of which 
have been treated at length in this work. 

The committee did make an obvious historical error 
when it asserted that African Lodge died in 1808 at the 
formation of Prince Hall Grand Lodge. It is difficult to 
understand how such an erroneous statement could have 
been made, even in 1871, as there were masons then living 
who had been made in African Lodge. The committee 
also raised the question of the right of African Lodge to 
confer degrees because this power was not stated in 
terms in the warrant. This was certainly a technical 
quibble. The warrant to African Lodge was in the form 
commonly used by the Grand Lodge of England at that 
time, and no one has ever questioned the right of its sub- 

7 New Day—New Duty. 


® Negro Mason in Equity. 
* Negro Masonry, Prince Hall’s Letter Book. 
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ordinates, acting under identical charters, to confer de- 
grees. Moreover, the right to confer degrees is inherent 
in every duly constituted lodge, and the doubt raised by 
the committee shows a rather conspicuous lack of masonic 
knowledge. 

It is to be regretted that in all the writings concerning 
Alpha Lodge, nothing appears from the hand of any of 
the original colored members. It does not seem to have 
occurred to any of the numerous white masons who have 
devoted attention to this subject, that these colored mem- 
bers might have had impressions and attitudes worth 
recording. They invariably treat the subject purely from 
its effect on, and relation to, white masonry. Perhaps this 
is better understood when we realize that it was a long 
time before the Negro had a voice and a respectful hear- 
ing in the councils of those who were considering his 
peculiar and most intimate problems. 

The returns of Alpha Lodge No. 116 indicate that in 
1872 twelve men were initiated as follows: 


1872. 

April 1.—Rev. John H. L. Sweres, (C) Pastor, Zion M. E. 
Church. 

April 1—Abram T. Cooke, (C) Baker. 

April 8.—John M. O’Fake, (C) Music teacher. 

April 15.—James M. Baxter, (C) School principal. 

April 22.—Elias 8. Ray, (C) Janitor. 

April 29.—-Thomas F. Washington, (C) Engineer. 

May 6.—Jermiah G. Evans, (C) Engineer. 

May 13.—Theodore M. Parker, (W) Machinist. 

June 3.—Peter P. O’Fake, (C) Dancing teacher. 

July 22.—William M. Clawson, (W) Engineer. 

Oct. 28.—Alexander Singer, (C) Coachman. 

Dec. 16.—George Healey, (W) Machinist. 











In 1873 the process of gradually working the colored 
members into the chairs was started, a Junior Warden 
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being elected and a Junior Deacon appointed, although the 
Master’s seat was not occupied by a colored member until 
1879. By 1881 all of the principal offices were filled by 
colored members. All of the charter members of Alpha, 
except one, gradually ceased their connection for one rea- 
son or another by 1885; the exception being Bro. Wm. 
Clarke, who remained a member until his death in 1920. 
As late as 1924 its membership was still reported as 
mixed, although Alpha Lodge is generally referred to as 
a colored lodge. 

There is an obvious paradox in the story of Alpha 
Lodge which is not without a tinge of the ironical. The 
sovereign Grand Lodge of New Jersey voted decisively 
and emphatically on two separate occasions, not to admit 
colored masons into its fellowship. Yet, by a peculiar 
quirk of circumstances and events, it finds itself with a 
colored lodge on its register. And in all of this, the 
colored mason was, by the force of these same circum- 
stances, merely a passive participant. All writers who 
have treated this subject are in accord in admitting that 
the conduct and attitude of the colored masons was in no 
wise censurable. 

Harry EF. Davis 
202 Engineers Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Not long after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the 
victors often reiterated the assertion that Africa begins 
at the Pyrennes. Others have said the Orient begins at 
Paris. The implication is that the Latin races are deca- 
dent. These ‘‘historical philosophers’’ asserted that the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and probably a goodly number of 
French and Italians are not Europeans. They are not 
descendants of the tribes which swept down from North- 
ern Europe, destroyed Rome, and laid the foundation of 
modern nations with a culture different from that of the 
Mediterranean race. To the extent that these remnants 
of the Roman Empire hold on to the culture of ancient 
days and thus continue primitive they are unprogressive 
and decadent. This was the new point of view of the 
Nordics who demonstrated their superiority in 1870 in the 
War between France and Germany. In other words, a vic- 
torious warlike people work out a new philosophy of his- 
tory every time they succeed in an international conflict. 

The argument underlying this aphorism that the Latin 
races are decadent is that they are older stock which, 
having matured earlier in a hot climate, have run their 
course. Nordics like the English and Germans in cold 
climates have matured slowly and are reaching the sum- 
mit of their greatness at the time the Latins are declining. 
Of course, these theorists, while admitting that the logical 
outcome would be the subsequent decline of the Nordics, 
believed, nevertheless, that such a turn in their affairs 
was so remote that this particular aspect of the discussion 
had no particular value. The main point was to explain 
why the Nordices are destined to rule the world. 

The argument was not based solely on the defeat of 
France in 1870. The triumph of Spanish arms in Africa 
in 1859, then, was explained as an insignificant feat, for 
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in 1898 she lost her possessions to the United States. An 
upstart like Mussolini with sufficient force to disturb the 
calm of Europe and Africa was not expected from the 
ranks of the Latins; but his case may be explained by 
descent from an invading tribe from North Europe rather 
than from the decayed element in Southern Italy surviv- 
ing at a ‘‘poor dying rate’’ the destruction of the Roman 
Empire. With respect to Spain it had to be conceded 
that the Celts and later Goths penetrated that area and 
the province of Asturias received a large infusion of 
Nordic blood. With these and many other exceptions the 
effort to group all stocks speaking Romance Languages 
and to classify them as decadent breaks down as an un- 
scientific project. During later years racial classification 
has been worked out anthropologically, and scientists have 
recently reached the conclusion that there is no such 
thing as a race. 

It is a fact, however, that isolated Portugal and Spain 
have received little infusion of new blood, and, like the 
Italians of Lower Italy and the natives of such islands as 
Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, they are racially classified 
as ‘‘dark-complexioned white people or a Mediterranean 
race.’’ L. A. Warren in discussing this matter in his 
Modern Spanish Literature, says that this original stock 
may have been an African race. He concedes that there 
is much evidence of Africa in Spain. Madrid shows some 
of it, and so does Andalucia. The Africanization, how- 
ever, according to this author, is not to be taken literally. 
The reference is to the influence of the Moors who came 
into Spain from North Africa and left on the country 
their mark all of which did not disappear when these in- 
vaders were expelled. Spaniards, however, disclaim any 
such influence even from these Orientals inasmuch as they 
have been disconnected from the Iberian Peninsula for 
centuries. It is said that Spain is not Moorish except in 
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the sense that the Moors and Spaniards both belong to 
the same Mediterranean race.? 

‘*Is there much Moorish blood in Spain?’’ inquires L. 
A. Warren. ‘*‘The Moors are inhabitants of north-west 
Africa and Morocco. There are two main races in Algeria 
and Morocco: the Arabs, descendants of the Mohammedan 
conquerors from Arabia, and the Berbers, the original in- 
habitants of North Africa all through history. The 
Moors, strictly speaking, should be used to denote a mix- 
ture of the Arabs and Berbers. But for the most part the 
Arabs and Berbers have not mixed, remaining separate 
races. The Berbers who, in Morocco, greatly outnumbered 
the Arabs, are of the Iberian race, that is to say, they are 
a European race and if put into European clothes would 
be undistinguishable from those generally known as Euro- 
peans; they have, however, of late centuries got, like the 
Portuguese, somewhat mixed with the Negro. The racial 
frontier between the European and African or Negro 
races is not the Mediterranean but the Sahara. The Ber- 
bers are of the same racial stock as the Spaniards. The 
result is that the inpouring of vast numbers of Berbers 
into southern Spain has not had the slightest effect in 
altering the physical make-up of the Spanish race, because 
the physical make-up of Berbers and Spaniards is almost 
identical. It is, therefore, impossible to judge from the 
study of the race today as to the proportion of African 
elements it contains. One has to form an estimate from 
historical data. 

“The conquest of Spain by Tarik was made by an 
army of only about twelve thousand. But the conquest 
was permanent, and for several centuries Africans poured 
into the peninsula. There were two great influxes, one in 
the eleventh and another in the twelfth century. Of a 
population of about six millions in the south-eastern half 


*Warren, L. A., History of Spanish Literature (London, 1929), Vol. ii, 
pp. 689-694. 
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perhaps from one and a half to two millions were of 
African descent; but of these two-thirds would have been 
Moors and not more than a third Syrians and Arabs. 
The killings and expulsions must have removed about half 
this population, leaving perhaps 750,000 of African de- 
scent, of whom 250,000 were from the East. These men 
descended from invading stock were of the same Mediter- 
ranean race as the native Iberians, and have left therefore 
no trace of their own in the physical composition of the 
present Spanish race; that is to say, no trace that can be 
disengaged from the Iberians.’” 

Discussing the matter further, Warren says, ‘‘ Moham- 
medan Spain formed part of the Arabic and Moslem cul- 
ture; so that though there was no different race, a dif- 
ferent culture was stamping itself for centuries upon the 
population. Now for centuries this process has been re- 
versed, Christian and European culture having practically 
obliterated that of Moslem and Arabic. The race in south- 
ern Spain is absolutely Mediterranean. Spain, therefore, 
is a country of homogeneous Mediterranean race, with the 
important exception of a large Celtic element along the 
northern coast, strongest in Asturias; and with provinces 
in the south and southeast carrying traces of former 
Arabic culture. The difference between the north coast 
and the rest of the peninsula is in part caused by the dif- 
ference between the Celtic and Mediterranean races. 
Otherwise the extraordinary difference between the prov- 
inces is due to geographical and climatic reasons.’’ 

In these fears expressed in the anthropological discus- 
sions of biased Kuropeans like Warren is apparent either 
ignorance or intellectual dishonesty in arguing against 
what scientists have well established as truth. We know 
from experience that the crossing of different stocks does 
produce definite physical and mental results in sueceeding 


? Warren, L. A., op. cit., pp. 696-697. 
* Tbid., 697. 
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generations. Only prejudiced propagandists insist that 
culture is determined by race. The entire theory of the 
Nordic influence among the Latins breaks down, more- 
over, when we face the evidence of a large infusion of 
Negro African blood in all the nations of Southern 
Europe. Professor Sturgis contends that the Pelasgi 
were of African origin. Sir Harry H. Johnston traced 
Negro blood across India and the Malay states to Poly- 
nesina. He contends that, according to recent discoveries, 
‘‘a Negroid race penetrated Italy and France and left 
traces observed at the present time in the physiognomy of 
the people of Southern Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and West- 
ern France, and even in parts of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Even today there are some ex- 
amples of Keltiberian peoples of western Scotland and 
western Wales and southern and western Ireland of dis- 
tinctly Negroid type.’”* 

It is evident, too, that Europeans are anxious to play 
up the superiority of the Nordics, and where they find the 
Latins manifesting a little evidence of progress they 
eventually ‘‘discover’’ among such ‘‘exceptions’’ some 
infusion of Teutonic blood. They would discount also the 
contributions of the Orientals who lifted Europe out of 
savagery. And so distasteful is the thought of being in- 
fluenced by or racially mixed with the Negro African that 
each pseudo-historian feels it his duty to minimize further 
the traces of African influences in Europe so that in the 
course of time it may pass from the memory of the coming 
generations in keeping with the policy of making history 
to order. Yet in their very assertions and discussions 
intended to reach this end they give, as does L. A. War- 
ren, the very facts which they would like to uproot. Every 
one acquainted with the early Mediterranean history 
knows that the Negro African, not to say any thing con- 


“MacDonald, A. J., Trade, Politics, and Christianity in Africa and the 
East, London, 1916; The Journal of Negro History, I, p. 330. 
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cerning the mulatto element, was a conspicuous factor in 
that sphere. Two important world movements, moreover, 
increased the contact of Europeans with Negro Africans, 
namely, the rise of Islam resulting in the Mohammedani- 
zation of parts of both Africa and Europe and the com- 
mercial expansion of Europe following the age of dis- 
covery and exploration. 

The presence or pressure of the Mohammedans upon 
the people around the Mediterranean and the stimulus to 
trade and adventure finally extended the sphere of activity 
beyond that sea into the Atlantic Ocean. The people of 
the Iberian Peninsula naturally had been long thus con- 
cerned, and the first efforts toward this end developed in 
that area bordering on the two great waters. The Sara- 
cens were finally foreed toward the South and out of the 
western part of the peninsula, leaving it clear for the 
emerging of Portugal by about 1300, much earlier than 
in the case of Spain. These Mohammedans, however, even 
when driven later out of Spain across the strait into 
Africa remained nevertheless a stumbling block to the 
slowly developing states trying to control the Mediter- 
ranean. The fruitless wars in which nations rising from 
the chaos of the Dark Ages had participated caused them 
to long for some other avenue in which their energy could 
be more profitably expended. The Genoese, Venetians and 
Normans, the first Europeans to have this vision, began to 
explore the west coast of Africa, but they were soon 
eliminated from the equation by the more adventurous 
Portuguese.® 

Looking to Africa, the Portuguese crossed the Strait 
at Gibraltar and took Ceuta, although they later lost it to 
the Spanish. The Portuguese gained another strategic 
point on African soil in taking Tangier, which they later 
ceded to the British and the latter back to the Moors. The 


5 Monod, J. L., Histoire de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise, Paris, 1931, 
pp. 147-150. 
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leader in these unusual adventures was Prince Henry, 
of Portugal, regarded as the ‘‘father of modern mari- 
time discovery.’’ He sent vessels to rediscover Madeira 
in 1420 and to touch later the Azores and the Cape Verde 
Islands. His explorers doubled the Cape Bojador in 1434, 
reached Senegal in 1445, and by the time that Prince 
Henry died in 1460 they had advanced around the western- 
most point of Africa and explored the coast as far as be- 
tween Gambia and Sierra Leone. These adventurers ex- 
plored the Gulf of Guinea and crossed the Equator by 
1471. After a brief cessation of efforts they dashed as 
far as the Congo. By 1486 Bartholomew Diaz unknow- 
ingly rounded the Cape of Good Hope on his way to 
Algoa Bay. In 1497 Vasco da Gama also doubled the 
Cape and explored the East Coast as far as Mombassa 
and Melinde and reached Calicut in India the following 
year. On the claims of these discoveries and explorations 
the Portuguese projected the first world-wide colonial 
empire set up by Europeans. 

The greatest stimulus to these adventures of the Portu- 
guese, however, was not the inspiration from Prince 
Henry, for he passed out of the picture in 1460. What 
had stimulated these later efforts was that the Portuguese 
had found gold dust and African slaves. Returning with 
supplies of these, the adventurers kindled the desire of 
others to enter upon or to finance such expeditions. The 
Portuguese had engaged in various wars which had 
profited the country nothing. Now they had men who 
went to sea and returned shortly with immense riches. 
Prince Henry himself, although defended by historians as 
interested in discovery rather than trade, accepted his 
share of the plunder brought back by his agents, and he 
actually participated in the African slave trade.® 

3ringing Negroes to Portugal, moreover, was pop- 
ular for two reasons. In the first place, the Negro was ‘‘a 


*Helps, Sir Arthur, Spanish Conquest of America, I, pp. 23-25. 
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much more amenable person than the Mohammedan.’’ 
Portuguese who held Moors as slaves placed them on the 
market to be exchanged for Negroes. It is strange to say, 
however, that in the first known instance of such an ex- 
change two Moors brought ten Negroes, a target of buf- 
falo hide and some ostrich eggs. This was a rather high 
price, for in America the customary ratio became five Ne- 
groes for three whites. It was evidently considered a great 
bargain, for the Portuguese, like the Spaniards, not only 
desired to secure laborers at low cost but those who would 
accept the Catholic religion. This the Latin had learned 
from experience the Mohammedans would never willingly 
do. These first Negro Africans brought as slaves to Por- 
tugal were introduced there by Gonealvez in 1442.7 

While these Portuguese traders met a little opposition 
from sympathetic persons who showed some humanity to 
man, they easily satisfied such objectors on the ground 
that the importation of the Negroes would facilitate the 
conversion of Africans and thus enable the church to ful- 
fill its manifest destiny. It was understood, of course, 
that in the carrying out of these plans that these un- 
baptized Negroes on accepting the faith of their captors 
would become free in the operation of the unwritten law 
that a Christian should not be held a slave. And there is 
much to indicate that these Portuguese partly lived up to 
what was expected of them, as is evidenced by numerous 
favorable developments in that country during subsequent 
years. 

The introduction of African Negroes into the Iberian 
Peninsula by Gonealvez in 1442 may not have been the 
actual beginning of the Negroes there. Negroes were 
throughout the Mediterranean during the days of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans; but in the course of time, to 
be sure, were easily absorbed so as to be imperceptible 
after the cutting off of the supply from Africa during the 


7 Helps, op. cit., p. 24. 
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upheavals of the Middle Age. According to the Ecclest- 
astical and Secular Annals, however, Negroes directly 
from Africa had already been introduced into certain 
parts of France and Spain. It is known that about a cen- 
tury before this the Normans, proceeding from Dieppe, 
had been trading along the West African Coast. This was 
about 1339, the time of Don Enrique the Third, when Beth- 
encourt occupied the Canaries. The first slaves, however, 
were said not to be Negroes but Azengues. Yet these were 
persons produced in the melting pot by inter-breeding 
with Negroes. The Portuguese after driving the Normans 
from the African Coast settled Negroes upon the plan- 
tations of the grandees in the southern provinces of 
Estramadura, Alemtejo, and Algrave. With this cheap 
labor they so lowered the economic standard as to drive 
out many of the Portuguese peasants. With freedom of 
intermarriage, then, these Negroes actually Africanized 
a considerable portion of Portugal and left upon these 
people a stamp observed even today. 

It seems certain, moreover, that Spaniards from Se- 
ville also had such early contact with Africans and had 
brought a number of them to that city. Discussing Arabic 
Spain, Bernard and Ellen M. Whishaw give evidence of 
this, saying, ‘‘ We find little mention of Nubians in Seville 
after this indirect hint of their presence in Moslem Spain, 
until the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when they are 
said to have been numerous. In 1475 the Catholic Kings 
had a Negro porter named Juan de Valladolid ap- 
pointed Mayoral (Administrator) of the community in 
Seville with the title of the Negro count. A street in the 
city still bears the name of El Conde Negro in memory 
of him.’” 

His nomination for this office ran thus: ‘‘For the many 
good, loyal, and signal services which you have done us, 
and do each day, and because we know your sufficiency, 


*Whishaw, Bernard, and Ellen, M., op. cit., p. 129. 
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ability, and good disposition, we constitute you mayoral 
and judge of all the Negroes and mulattoes, free or slaves, 
which are in the very loyal and noble city of Seville, and 
throughout the whole archbishopric thereof, and that 
the said Negroes and mulattoes may not hold any fes- 
tivals, nor pleadings amongst themselves, except before 
you Juan de Valladolid, Negro, our judge and mayoral 
of said Negroes and mulattoes; and we command that 
you, and you only, should take congnizance of the dis- 
putes, pleading marriages, and other things which may 
take place amongst them, forasmuch as you are a person 
sufficient for that office, and deserving of your power, and 
you know the laws and ordinances which ought to be kept, 
and we are informed that you are of noble lineage amongst 
the said Negroes.’” 

Discussing further the Negroes of Seville, the Whi- 
shaws say, ‘‘ Among the various institutions supported by 
the Negroes was a religious Confraternity, founded in 
1400, and still existing in 1852, with its own chapel in the 
parish church of San Roque. Over one of the altars in this 
chapel there were two antique paintings, one of which 
represented San Elesban (sic) King of Ethiopia, and the 
other Santa Efigenia. The legend of this saint relates that 
she was baptized by St. Matthew, when he was preaching 
in Ethiopia, and when the convent in which she shut 
herself up with two hundred maidens was set on fire by 
Hitaco (sic), St. Matthew appeared in the air and put 
out the flame. This was the incident represented in the 
picture of Santa Efigenia (Glorias religiosas de Sevilla, 
391-99). Their choice of subjects for pictures strongly 
suggests that the Negroes of Seville claimed descent from 
the Nubians, otherwise they would hardly have depicted 
a king of Ethiopia and an Eastern Saint named Iphigenia. 
Thus they form a connecting link with the Nubians who 


*Ortiz de Zuniga, Annales Eclesiasticos y Seculares de Sevilla, Madrid, 
1677, p. 374. 
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worshipped at the shrine of Santiago in the tenth century. 
There is still a Negro race at Niebla, in the province of 
Huelva, with the crisp black curly hair, the large liquid 
eyes, and the blueness under the finger nails which we 
associate with the Negro type, but without the thick lips 
of the African black. In complexion they are not darker 
than the average Gitano (Egyptian) of this region, but 
the type is entirely distinct. They are called Negritos by 
their neighbors. In the course of a few hours’ stay in the 
town we saw at least a dozen children of the Negrito 
race,’”** 

The actual number of Negroes in Seville, although not 
known exactly, was considerable, for, says Sir Arthur 
Helps, the Negroes ‘‘abounded there, and the fifties levied 
upon them produced considerable revenue.’’!! References 
to the Negroes in Seville both in the literature and his- 
tory of Spain during later years tend to support this 
eonclusion. The numbers there settled, however, were 
never so numerous as to be in prominence, or if larger 
than estimated these Africans must have been biologically 
attractive to the Spaniards who easily absorbed them. 

There was another reason why the Latins would have 
this attitude toward these Africans. When the Portuguese 
first began to touch their shores the African Kingdoms 
were at their height of glory under the leadership of the 
Songhay Empire antedated by such political organizations 
as Kumbi-Kumbi (Ghana) and the Manding. The Portu- 
guese were delighted to treat the representatives of 
these empires as equals. These African political aggrega- 
tions, however, began to decline very soon because of in- 
numerable wars among themselves; and they decided to 
call the Portuguese in as the arbiter in these conflicts. The 
Portuguese gladly rendered this service, for it gave them 
the opportunity to play the role of the animal which, ac- 

*° Whishaw, op. cit., p. 129. 

“Helps, Sir Arthur, op. cit., p. 25. 
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cording to the fable, settled the dispute between the lion 
and the lamb and ate the lamb for his fee. 

These African kings began to go even to Portugal 
itself to ask help of their country against their neighbors. 
One of these kings was received on the condition that he 
would first become a Christian, for the Portuguese would 
not dare to give aid to any country of unbelievers. This 
he agreed to do, and agents of the Portuguese king were 
sent as escorts with him to Africa; but these adventurers 
killed him for reasons of plunder and returned to their 
home country without suffering therefrom. Other such 
opportunities were used, of course, to gain a foothold 
along the coast of Africa. In this way the Portuguese 
took over the kingdom of the Congo, the name of which 
was changed to San Salvador after the African ruler had 
been taken to Portugal and Christianized. He has served 
thereafter as a ruler of that empire under Christian influ- 
ence in the name of Portugal.’* The treaty of Tordesillas 
allocating the African area to Portugal facilitated con- 
tacts and conquests of the Portuguese on that continent 
from which came many other Negroes to Iberia. 

Exactly what the treatment of the Negroes in the 
Iberian Peninsula was when scattered from a center like 
Sevilla so as to be subjected altogether to the will of the 
various communities in which their lot might be cast is 
not clear. Judging, however, from the following complaint 
of Azurara when he first saw the ordeal the beginning 
was as bad as it was in introducing the system elsewhere. 
He piously exclaimed: 

*“Q thou heavenly Father, who, with thy powerful 
hand without movement of thy divine essence, govern- 
est all the infinite company of the holy city, and who 
drawest together all the axles of the upper worlds, di- 
vided into nine spheres, moving the times of their long 


For the details of this aspect of the story see R. P. Van Wing’s 
Etudes Bakongo, Brussells, 1932, passim. 
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and short periods as it pleases thee! I implore thee that 
my tears may not condemn my conscience, for not its law, 
but our common humanity constrains my humanity to 
lament piteously the suffering of the people (slaves). 
And if the brute animals, with their mere bestial senti- 
ments, by a natural instinct, recognize the misfortunes 
of their like, what must this my human nature do, seeing 
thus before my eyes this wretched company, remembering 
that I myself am of the generation of the sons of Adam! 

‘*The other day, which was the eighth of August, very 
early in the morning, by reason of the heat, the mariners 
began to bring-to their vessels, and, as they had been com- 
manded, to draw forth those captives to take them out of 
the vessel: whom, placed together on that plain, it was 
a marvelous sight to behold, for amongst them there were 
some of a reasonable degree of whiteness, handsome and 
well made; others less white, resembling leopards in their 
color; others as black as Ethiopians, and so ill-formed, as 
well in their faces as their bodies, that it seemed to the 
beholders as if they saw the forms of a lower hemisphere. 

‘‘But what heart was that, how hard soever, which was 
not pierced with sorrow, seeing that company: for some 
had sunken cheeks, and their faces bathed in tears, look- 
ing at each other; others were groaning very dolorously, 
looking at the heights of the heavens, fixing their eyes 
upon them, crying out loudly, as if they were asking suc- 
cour from the Father of nature; others struck their faces 
with their hands, throwing themselves on the earth; others 
made their lamentations in songs, according to the cus- 
toms of their country, which, although we could not un- 
derstand their language, we saw corresponded well to the 
height of their sorrow. But now, for the increase of their 
grief, came those who have the charge of the distribution, 
and they began to put them apart one from the other, in 
order to equalize the portions; wherefore it was necessary 
to part children and parents, husbands and wives, and 
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brethren from each other. Neither in the partitions of 
friends and relations was any law kept, only each fell 
where the lot took him. 

‘QO powerful fortune! who goest hither and thither 
with thy wheels, compassing the things of the world as it 
pleaseth thee, if thou canst, place before the eyes of this 
miserable nation some knowledge of the things that are 
to come after them, that they may receive some consola- 
tion in the midst of their great sadness! and you others 
who have the business of this partition, look with pity on 
such great misery, and consider how can those be parted 
whom you cannot disunite. Who will be able to make this 
partition without great difficulty? For while they were 
placing in one part the children that saw their parents in 
another, the children sprang up perseveringly and fled to 
them; the mothers enclosed their children in their arms 
and threw themselves with them on the ground, receiving 
wounds with little pity for their own flesh, so that their 
offspring might not be torn from them. And so, with labor 
and difficulty, they concluded the partition, for, besides 
the trouble they had with the captives, the plain was full 
of people, as well of the place as of the villages and neigh- 
borhood around, who in that day gave rest to their hands, 
the mainstay of their livelihood, only to see this novelty. 

‘‘And as they looked upon these things, some deplor- 
ing, Some reasoning upon them, they made such a riotous 
noise, as greatly to disturb those who had the management 
of this distribution. The Infante was there upon a power- 
ful horse, accompanied by his people, looking out his 
share, but as a man who for his part did not care for 
gain, for, of the forty-six souls which fell to his fifth, he 
speedily made his choice, as all his principal riches were 
in his contentment, considering with great delight the 
salvation of those souls which before were lost. And cer- 
tainly his thought was not vain, for as soon as they had 
knowledge of our language, they readily became Chris- 
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tians; and I, who have made this history in this volume, 
have seen in the town of Lagos young men and young 
women, the sons and grandsons of those very captives, 
born in this land, as good and as true Christians as if 
they had lineally descended, since the commencement of 
the law of Christ, from those who were first baptized.’’* 

The attitude of another distinguished churchman, Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas, was not so liberal with respect to 
the Africans. As Bishop of Chiapas, then in Guatemala 
but now in Mexico, this churchman had the opportunity to 
observe the Spanish cruelties practiced upon the Indians. 
They had been enslaved by the Spanish adventurers who 
were trying to become rich quickly in the exploitation of 
the plantations and mines in America. In 1552, therefore, 
las Casas published his Brevisima relacién de la destruc- 
cidn de las Indias to expose these atrocities. It was a case 
like that of the Belgians in the Congo. The gravest charge 
was that as many as fifteen millions of Indians had thus 
met their death at the hands of the Spaniards. 

This book, however, proved to be more political than 
ameliorative of the conditions against which it complained. 
The other European exploiters, jealous of the success of 
Spaniards extending their sway into the New World, 
seized upon the book as a document with which they could 
discredit Spain. The work became so popular in such 
circles that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
it passed through three Italian editions, three Latin, four 
English, six French, eight German, and eighteen Dutch. 
As a matter of fact, however, these Latins, while much 
more inhumane than Bartolomé de las Casas believed that 
‘**Christians’’ should be, were surpassed by the Nordies in 
India, China, Guinea, Congo, and the United States, as 
pointed out by L. B. Simpson." 

* Azarura, cap. 25. 

“Simpson, L. B., The Encomienda in New Spain; forced native labor 
in the Spanish Colonies, 1492-1550, Berkeley, 1929. 
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The point here noted, however, is that although 
Bishop de las Casas showed so much compassion for the 
aborigines in America, he did not apparently manifest any 
such compassion for the Africans. He was one of those 
who suggested the importation of Negroes from Africa 
to take the places of the overworked Indians. Doubtless, 
like others, he believed that the bodily vigor of the Negro 
was so much greater than that of the Indians that the 
former could easily endure the hardships and still live to 
partake of the benefits derived from a ‘‘Christian’’ land. 
The thought of converting the souls of Africans, too, had 
some weight with this churchman, but it is often asserted 
that he did not think of the African as being as worthy 
of preservation as the Indians. In the mind of that 
Churchman, according to some comments on his proposal, 
there was the thought that the aborigines in America rep- 
resented a higher type than the Africans, and if some ele- 
ment had to be degraded with such drudgery it was better 
to impose this upon the lower rather than on the higher 
order of the human species. It is known that the Negroes 
thus imported were treated just as cruelly as had been 
the aborigines. Their souls, the bishop observed, could not 
be easily saved when their bodies were lost in the colonial 
treadmill. Yet he did not write a similar diatribe against 
the same class of exploiters in behalf of the Negro. 

In thus discussing the attitude of Bishop Bartolomé de 
las Casas, however, it is well to note that he was not 
the only churchman who suggested the importation of 
Africans. The Jeronimite Fathers, Fray Bernadino espe- 
cially, expressed the same opinion in the year 1518, and 
so did the judge of the residencia. The movements of 
that day indicated that slaves would have been introduced 
in New Spain even if the distinguished bishop had _ re- 
mained silent. It is well to observe, too, that in advocating 
the introduction of Negroes he had in mind those taken 
as captives in wars and, therefore, justly enslaved accord- 
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ing to the ethics of that day. The aborigines in America 
had been enslaved by the wholesale whether captives or not. 
This churchman repented of this error, according to his 
Historia de las Indias.” ‘‘Of this advice which the Clerigo 
gave,’’ the story runs, ‘‘he very soon afterwards found 
himself repentant, judging himself to have erred through 
inadvertence. For after that he saw and had ascertained 
as will appear, that the capture of Negroes is as unjust 
as that of Indians, he perceived that the remedy which 
he had advised—for Negroes to be brought hither in order 
that Indians might be set free—was not a discreet remedy, 
although he supposed at the time that the Negroes were 
justly made captives. He has not, however, felt certain 
that ignorance in this matter and his good intentions would 
excuse him before the Divine judgment.’’ The volume 
says further, ‘‘This advice, that license should be given 
to bring Negro slaves to these lands, the clerigo Casas 
first gave, not considering the injustice with which the 
Portuguese take them and make them slaves; which ad- 
vice after he had apprehended the nature of the thing, he 
would not have given for all he had in the world. For he 
always held that they had been made slaves unjustly and 
tyranically; for the same reason holds good of them as 
of the Indians.'®’’ 

In trying to determine the attitude of the Latins to- 
ward the Negro African, moreover, one must bear in 
mind the fact that their cruelties of the colonial era were 
prompted by caste rather than by race prejudice which 
characterizes the Nordic. In the cruel fashion in which 
the Latin exploited the Negro he had exploited also the 
Moslem, the Indian, or members of his own race of low 
estate. The Latin did not proceed on the presumption that 
black people were especially fitted to be their hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Negroes contriving to escape 


* Bartolemé de las Casas, op. cit., Vol. lxv, p. 30. 
%* Tbid., Vol. Ixv, p. 380. 
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the ordeal of slavery, as was always possible in various 
ways in Latin America, could work their way to the 
highest levels of the social order by industry, thrift, and 
mental ability; but among the Teutonic elements in the 
New World, as a rule, this door of opportunity was to be 
forever shut in the Negro’s face because of his color. The 
race admixture which consequently followed in Latin 
America and the absence of a race problem in those parts, 
except so far as later contaminated by the Nordic, speak 
more eloquently for the record of the Latins than all the 
documents which have been compiled to picture the so- 
cial order of these liberal people. 

In view of this social leveling by miscegenation in 
Latin America it serves no purpose here, then, to under- 
take to point out the distinguished Latin Americans with 
an infusion of African blood. Negroes interbreeded with 
both Indians and Latins; and these when too fastidious to 
choose black companions, nevertheless intermarried with 
the mixed breeds and thus connected again with strains 
of diluted Negro blood. Yet in the evolution of this 
social order stood out a number of black men who at- 
tained distinction in Latin America. Becoming promi- 
nent in so many different spheres, too, these Negroes 
demonstrated by their careers not only their ability to 
achieve as others but the favorable attitude of the Latins 
with whom their lot had been cast in the New World. 

A number of Negroes took an active part in the ex- 
ploration of the country. Negroes were in the exploration 
of Guatemala, Chile, Peru, and Venezuela, in the company 
of Ponce de Leon in Florida, in the expedition of Ayllon 
northward from that place, with Cabeza de Vaca and 
Fray Marcos de Niza in the southwest, with Alarcon and 
Coronado in New Mexico, and with De Soto on the Missis- 
sippi. Nuflo de Olano distinguished himself as the faithful 
companion of Balboa to the Pacific Ocean. On the present 
site of Jamestown, where the Spaniards in 1526 made a 
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settlement known as San Miguel de Gualdape, the Negroes 
rose in insurrection because of cruel treatment, broke up 
the colony, and returned to Santo Domingo. With the ex- 
pedition of Cortez in Mexico was a Negro who, finding in 
his rations of rice some brown grains, planted them as an 
experiment, and thus made himself the pioneer in wheat 
raising in America. One of these Negroes wrote his name 
still higher in the hall of fame. This was Estevanico, or 
Little Stephen, the explorer of what is now New Mexico 
and Arizona.” 

The larger freedom alloted the Negroes by the Latins 
doubtless accounts for their ambitious undertakings. The 
Nordic figured out that if slavery was to prove successful 
it would never do to treat the Negro as a human being. 
To keep a man down one must treat him as a person of 
such status. Probably for this reason the rebellious Ne- 
groes in Dutch Guiana could not maintain themselves free 
in any other way than to repair to the wilderness where 
white men could not easily exist. The Negro rebels in 
seventeenth century Jamaica could not keep up their 
spirits sufficiently to maintain very long their independent 
position in the hilly strongholds. Of the Portuguese in 
* Estevanico was a member of the unfortunate expedition of Narvaez 


who undertook to get control of the country between Florida and the Rio 
de las Palmas, in Mexico. Estevanico was born in Azamor, Morocco, prob- 
ably about the year 1500. He sailed first from Spain in 1527 along with 
506 persons. They landed on the coast of Florida and undertook to explore 
the interior of the country. They were so frequently attacked by the 
Indians and suffered so many hardships, however, that their number dimin- 
ished to 240 in about three months; and by the end of the year only four 
remained. These four, including Estevanico, finally reached the coast of 
Texas. For eight years they wandered among the Indians and became slaves. 
They finally made their lot easier by serving the Indians as ‘‘medicine men.’’ 
These explorers knew so much more than the Indians about simple remedies 
that the red men marveled at their medical skill and came from afar in 
crowds to be cured. The Europeans finally returned to Spain, but Estevanico 
remained in Mexico, where he continued to learn more and more about the 
Indian languages and customs. Beeause of his knowledge of these things 
he was selected as the guide for the expedition northward to ‘‘Cibola’’ 
in 1539. 
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Brazil about the same time, however, the rebellious Ne- 
groes attained a more formidable, independent position in 
the province of Pernambuco and left the most striking 
example of what it means to breathe long the atmosphere 
of liberty and freedom. They established an actual 
monarchy and entered into relations with other settle- 
ments. Armies sent to conquer them were repeatedly cut 
to pieces. They were finally subdued only by directing 
against Palmares forces sufficient to batter down the 
defences of a well fortified kingdom. 

The attitude of the Latins toward the Negro Africans, 
however, was not such as to require continuous battle 
against their masters. Many Negroes among them became 
free and arose to distinction in the service of their respec- 
tive countries. A striking example of this was the brilliant 
eareer of Enriques Dias. He was born in Pernambuco, 
about the end of the sixteenth century. Not much is 
known about his boyhood. He developed into manhood 
about the time of the acute struggle of the Dutch in South 
America in the area which has become the United States 
of Brazil. Dias became the hero of this war. He partici- 
pated in the defence of Bom Jesus in 1635. Wounded in 
his left hand in the battle of Port Salvo, Dias ordered im- 
mediately its amputation and returned to the fight. He 
further distinguished himself in winning the victory of 
San Salvador of Bahia in 1645. During twenty-one years 
of warfare he was routed only once. In appreciation of 
his services he was created an hidalgo by the king of 
Spain and Portugal and was honored with membership in 
the Orden de Cristo."* 

Some liberalmindedness is evidenced also by the at- 
titude of the Latin religious element. From the very be- 

% For an account of the career of Dias consult the following: Francisco 
de Brito Freyre, Nova Lusitania, Historia de la querra brasilica, Lisbao, 
1675; Caspair Barlaci Rerum per Octennium in Brasilica et alibi nuper 


gestarum Historia Amstelodami, 1647; J. M. de Macedo, Brazilian Biographi- 
cal Annal, Rio de Janeiro, Vol. ii, 1876. 
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ginning the Latins believed that the message of salvation 
was to all men regardless of color. When the Anglican 
clergy could not find time for the instruction and evan- 
gelization of Negroes in the Western Hemisphere the 
Latin priestcraft of the colonies both as a result of their 
own promptings and the decrees of the sovereigns of the 
countries from which they came made the conversion of 
the Negroes one of their first duties. The Latin clergy, 
moreover, interfered in case of cruel treatment of slaves 
and often effected the manumission of individuals that 
they might enjoy the fulness of freedom. Unfortunately 
the Catholic clerical orders were so organized and con- 
ducted as to be all but closed corporations so far as elevat- 
ing the Negro to such positions was concerned. Yet it is 
known that this situation changed somewhat with the rise 
of the free mulatto class, the offspring of Negroes and 
Europeans, who settled property upon this class and had 
them elevated to the highest social level. Some members 
of this higher order, of course, entered the priesthood. 
Catholic churchmen themselves mention three instances of 
such Negroes becoming bishops. 

In spite of these attitudes, however, the cruelty of the 
Spaniards has become proverbial.’® Not much thought 
was given to Portugal after its empire had crumbled in 
international conflict and the country became so weak as 
to be for a while attached to Spain. The persistence of 
contemporaries in extending these charges of Spanish 
cruelty, when they themselves had probably surpassed 
those thus accused, is one of the outstanding exaggera- 
tions in modern history. As already stated above, the 
other European nations were jealous of Spain when it was 
in its golden age. It seemed destined to control the whole 
known civilized world by right of discovery, exploration 
and development. The slogan of ‘‘Down with the Span- 
iard’’ because of their cruelty proved to be a convenient 


*H. C. Morris in his History of Colonization sets forth this attitude. 
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rallying point for these commercial rivals. It served along 
with other forces to combine the enemies of Spain and to 
bring against that country such opposition as to effect its 
decline to the position of an insignificant power. 

Some other experiences of the Spanish tended to sub- 
stantiate to some extent the charges which these nations 
originally made with respect to their cruelties. The de- 
fence of the Catholic faith with such a fanatical agency 
as the Inquisition is certainly a blot on their escutcheon, 
but this was not an attitude with respect to race or dis- 
tant subjects. The building up of the Spanish empire it- 
self as it was under Charles V and Philip II meant not 
only the waging of vigorous wars for the unification of 
divergent provinces but first the ruthless expulsion of the 
Moslems who had built up an empire in Spain. To unify 
the people with the national purpose required rigorous 
treatment and thorough-going methods in the suppression 
of insurrections. To expel the Arabs, moreover, required 
the same cruelties as those the Spaniards had suffered at 
the hands of the Moslems. It is estimated that more than 
one half million Moslems were killed by the Spaniards in 
driving them from that country into Africa. 

Thorough-going methods of Spain in extending its 
sway over certain parts of the people in Africa where it 
still had a small area under its control naturally required 
the same sort of drastic measures. During these years, 
both in Northern Africa and elsewhere in the Spanish pos- 
sessions, the country became more exacting and more 
oppressive than formerly. In its decline Spain had less 
and less colonial territory upon which it could draw for 
revenue. The smaller area remaining still in the Spanish 
hands was called upon to supply the income which a world 
empire had once yielded. Inasmuch as the Spaniards 
would not revise downward their demands of these outly- 
ing possessions, they proved to be more and more onerous 
as the years rolled by. 
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A startling case of this is Cuba. Unfortunately his- 
torians of the United States and the American people in 
general have exaggerated the evils of Spanish rule not 
only on this island but thoroughout Latin America. The 
independent people of the United States were naturally 
interested in seeing the Latin American republics dis- 
connected from their European overlords. The _ pro- 
slavery element in the United States was especially resent- 
ful with respect to Cuba because of their struggle for 
extension into new slave territory. They had long dreamed 
of acquiring various areas in Latin America, as they had 
taken over Texas, and near the time of the Civil War in 
this country these visionaries staked their last hope upon 
Cuba as set forth in the Ostend Manifesto. The evils from 
which the Cubans suffered are still kept fresh in the minds 
of Americans. Even the Negroes have been wont to 
prate thus especially in rehearsing the deeds of the 
martyred poet, Placido, and of Maceo, the hero of the war 
for Cuban independence. The Negroes in Cuba, however, 
have begun to realize that instead of being better off in 
Cuba as a protectorate of the United States, they find 
themselves daily approaching the status of their sable 
brethren along the Atlantic, since race hate and segrega- 
tion follow the United States flag. 


In THE LITERATURE OF THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


Spanish and Portuguese literature, like the history of 
these people, early showed attitudes toward the Negro. 
Following the example of historians, moreover, this first 
notice was merely in allusions and remnants of myths and 
fables like those connected with Song of Roland, the 
Knights of the Round Table, the Holy Grail, and the Cid. 
Some black knight was pictured in most of these circles 
to give them color.” As Negroes did not come into Iberia 

” Pedro Bohigas Balaguer, Los tertos espanoles y gallego-portugueses de 


la demanda del Santo Grail, Madrid, 1925; The Journal of Negro History, 


Vol. xviii, pp. 225-245. 
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in large numbers prior to the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century, however, no particular notice was taken of such 
an element in that out-of-way part of the world. True 
enough, as well authenticiated accounts prove, Negroes 
had touched the Peninsula just as they had other parts 
of Europe bordering upon the Mediterranean, but such in- 
fusions of Negro blood were so infrequent as to undergo 
dilution to the extent that it was not very noticeable prior 
to the preiod of discovery ushered in by Prince Henry of 
Portugal. 

The very nature of the earliest literature of the Iberian 
Peninsula was such that little notice would be taken of the 
elements which were not permanently attached there. 
These first productions dealt with things, traditional, 
legendary and religious. There were such heroic exploits 
as those of Alphonso the Wise as king and scholar, but 
the larger number of these writings, under Italian influence, 
dealt with the mysticism of a religious order—miracles 
of the Virgin in response to prayer, others voluntarily 
performed by the Virgin, and those performed by images 
and relics of saints before which pilgrims from afar 
prayed for relief from their ills. Some of these images 
were black figures of Madonnas and saints. This litera- 
ture dealt also with the devil and his work, divinations, 
omens, orgies, visions, and other manifestations. Emerg- 
ing from this atmosphere, Spanish literature portrayed 
the church triumphant and later royalty with neither of 
which the Negroes living in that country had any con- 
spicuous function. In some of the Spanish romanceros, 
the ballads, figured characters from Africa which gave 
them an Oriental setting. 

Becoming absorbed with the problem of defending the 
Catholic faith to the extent that the Spanish established 
and perpetuated such an ageney of persecution as the 
Inquisition, the literature naturally continued impregnated 
with religious sentiment. For a number of years authors 
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of consequence could not freely express themselves be- 
cause of the religious despotism under which they lived. 
The struggle against this, of course, concerned the writers 
of the time just as it did the statesmen and _ political 
theorists of Spain; and on account of some of their writ- 
ings they suffered imprisonment, exile, and death. For 
a long time, then, Spanish literature was chiefly concerned 
with liberalism against Catholicism as well as freedom 
against absolutism. The movement commonly known 
elsewhere as romanticism in contradistinction to realism 
and classicism was delayed in Spain by these other prob- 
lems which confronted its creators of thought. 

The tracing of the notice taken of the Negro, moreover, 
is made more difficult in Spanish literature for the reason 
that both the Spanish and Portuguese had still other prob- 
Jems to solve. In the first place, these two nations of the 
same original stock with language and customs differing 
but little mutually hated each other and have never 
achieved unification which seems all but required for nat- 
ural reasons. The Peninsula, moreover, was early over- 
run by the Moors upon whom both countries long had to 
vent their spleen. Like all other European nations, too, 
they had also on their hands the eternal Jew delving in 
all sorts of schemes even to the point of selling Christian 
slaves to the Turks. With these two elements to hate, to 
oppose, and finally to drive out of the Peninsula the people 
were too busily occupied to develop very much hostility 
toward the Negro African. That the Negro was first 
preferred to these undesirable elements may account not 
only for the comparatively large number of Negroes 
brought into these countries but also for the infrequent 
mention of the Negro in the literature of the Peninsula. 

In the most interesting contributions to Spanish and 
Portuguese literature of a later period the notice taken 
of the Negro is often confused with references to the 
Moors. Some of the Moors had such a large infusion of 
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Negro African blood that they are referred to with the 
term Negro when as a matter of fact they were not 
actually black in spite of their having interbred with 
Africans. In these allusions, moreover, it appears that the 
word Negro was used often with contempt to express 
that pent-up feeling which these Latins felt for the Moors. 
The term is used with this feeling apparently less in later 
years after the expulsion of the invaders and the applica- 
tion of the word Negro solely to the blacks who were im- 
ported from Africa after the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

Drawn immediately into the circle of those sent to dis- 
cover, explore and settle the New World, the Negro be- 
came a topic occasionally mentioned in historical litera- 
ture. The efforts of the Predictatores and especially of 
Bartolomé de las Casas projected the Negro further into 
the foreground, and so did the frequent use of imported 
Africans by the Conquistadores. In addition to the works 
of Bartolomé de las Casas, already cited, one should note 
also José Antonio Saeco’s Historia de la Esclavitud; 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo’s Historia General; Her- 
rera’s Historia General; Bernard Diaz del Castillo’s Con- 
quista de Nueva Espana; and Pedro de Castefada’s ‘‘ Ae- 
count of the Expedition to Cibola which took place in the 
year 1540,’’ a translation in the series known as the 
Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States. Ne- 
groes in various numbers are noted in these enterprises in 
commendable roéles, but the most picturesque figures in 
this literature have already been noted above. 

Throughout the period it should be borne in mind that 
the Portuguese writers generally followed the fortunes 
of the Spanish although their productions were inferior 
to those of the latter. The allusions made to the Negroes 
and Moors did not differ widely from those already cited 
in the case of the Spanish. The Moors to the Portuguese 
were always devils who ruined the land and the Christians 
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were always favored over the Moors, sometimes referred 
to as black. Gil Vicente does this in urging Christians to 
war against the Moors in his tragi-comedy Exhortacao da 
guerra. The thought of the author is that Africa was once 
a Christian land, and it must now be redeemed. 

The bringing of Negroes into Portugal to displace the 
peasants and enrich the grandees, too, did not become 
popular with all the Portuguese. Satirizing the pomp and 
display of these plunderers, Gil Vicente in his Romagem 
de Aqgravados said: 

Que Ninguem nao se contenta 

Da maneira que sohia, 

Tudo vai fora de Termos. 
Carrying the thought still further an anonymous verse 
said: 

Em Africa 4 fome 

Morrem ecavalleiros 

E ca nos palheiros 

O ouro se come. 

In one of the popular songs of that day entitled Levan- 
tar Ferro, moreover, is an interesting refrain, ‘‘There’s 
plenty blacks in Africay.’’ Evidently large numbers of 
Negroes imported into Portugal had made the impression 
that the supply was inexhaustible. 

In the works of Sa de Miranda, Camoes, and Almeida- 
Garrett there were no outstanding allusions to the Negro. 
The same may be said of the Spanish poets and novelists 
of the nineteenth century and of today. Antonio C. G. 
Crespo (1846-1883), referred to as a Portuguese Negro 
himself, was one of the poets of that country who wrote 
creditable verse. Neither he nor his Portuguese contem- 
poraries, however, reached the level of the most represen- 
tative literature of other lands. 

The first important role played by the Negro in Span- 
ish fiction appears in El Zeloso Estremeiio or ‘‘The Jeal- 
ous Estramaduran’’ by Cervantes, the author of Don 
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Quixote. Briefly told, ‘‘The Jealous Estremaduran”’ is 
the story of a prodigal son who wasted his wealth in 
riotous living and finally went to the Indies to recover his 
fortune. Rich again on returning to Spain, he considered 
many projects for happiness in his old age, all of which 
he rejected. He finally decided to marry a young woman 
who happened to be of a poor family although of noble 
birth. Convinced by his possession of a large fortune and 
the proffer of settling a portion of it upon the girl, the 
parents consented to the marriage. 

Insanely jealous of the woman for knowing that in his 
advanced age he would not strikingly appeal to her and 
that she would have a natural preference for some 
younger man, he established her in a castle in which she 
was kept practically as a prisoner. Into this enclosure 
were to come no additional males except Luis, a Negro 
eunuch, employed to attend the old man’s mule; and the 
African was daily locked in so as to have no communica- 
tion with persons in the street and at the same time locked 
out of the inner part of the home so as to have no contact 
with the young wife. She was attended by a duefia, as- 
sisted by two Negro women servants and four white slave 
girls branded in their faces. All were cautioned to carry 
out religiously the rigid rules to permit no males to enter 
the house and to have no connection with the street what- 
ever except when they would go to mass early in the 
morning when they could not be seen. 

To make a long story short, a number of adventurous 
young men, seeing this building kept like a prison, found 
out upon inquiry the status of the attractive young woman 
who was therein incarcerated. Loyasa, one of these fellows, 
then, disguised himself as a lame beggar, and through the 
keyhole of the apartment in which the Negro eunuch was 
kept the youth so charmed him with his music from the 
street that the latter without a key effected some way 
of lifting the door from the hinges and permitted the 
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adventurer to enter his apartment in the loft. Becoming 
the instructor of the Negro, the musican flattered him with 
the thought that he was progressing much more rapidly 
than he was and left him a guitar upon which he could 
play certain tunes at an hour when they could not be 
heard by the old man. The duefna and the servants, 
charmed by this agreeable sound of music, a thing which 
they had long wanted to hear, learned with much difficulty 
that the Negro eunuch was being visited by this strange 
person; and he finally contrived to enter the apartment of 
these women, even that of Leonora herself. 

She had ventured to participate in the festivities which 
he had initiated in the house after being convinced that 
a certain ointment and powder which the young man had 
brought to treat her husband with after he had retired 
would cause the septuagenarian to sleep soundly for sev- 
eral days while they were thus enjoying themselves. The 
party proceeded without stint or limit one night until 
interrupted by the false alarm of a Negro set to watch 
over the old man to report any indications of his awaken- 
ing. The party continued after the reassembling of the 
participants. Unfortunately, however, earlier the next day 
than was expected the elderly husband actually awoke to 
find that the sanctity of his home had been destroyed in 
seeing his wife in the arms of the handsome young man. 
The play ends with the old gentleman realizing that youth 
is attracted to youth and that he had wronged his wife in 
thus imprisoning her. Before he died from the shock he 
settled upon her his fortune with the understanding that 
she should marry this man with whom she had thus dis- 
honored herself; but he went away never to be invited 
back, for he soon learned that she had taken the veil. 

The point to be noted here with respect to the Negro 
is that the author emphasizes in the play the Negro’s love 
of music and his aptitude in this art. The play turns 
upon this particular point. In the street from which the 
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young man disguised as a beggar was trying with his 
companions to win over the Negro eunuch the story says, 
‘‘The boys all made a ring around him when he sang and 
Luis, the Negro, enchanted by the virote’s music, would 
have given one of his hands to be able to open the door, 
and listen to him at his ease, such is the fondness for 
music inherent in the Negro race.’’ Playing upon this 
trait of the Negro, Loaysa said further to Luis, ‘‘ Among 
my pupils I have three Negroes, slaves to three aldermen, 
whom I have taught so well that they are fit to sing and 
play at any dance or in any tavern.’’ At another point, 
Loaysa is pictured as ‘‘singing a sprightly ditty with such 
good effect that the Negro was in ecstasy and felt as if the 
time for opening the door would never arrive.’’ It looked 
very much like ‘‘social equality,’’ too, when as he entered, 
‘‘Loaysa embraced his pupil, kissed him on the cheek, and 
immediately put into his hands a big jar of wine, a box 
of preserves and other sweet things with which his wallet 
was well stored.’’ 

At the time of the interesting party finally staged in 
the household, however, the author apparently puts the 
two Negro women down at the end of the social ladder, 
for he says, ‘‘After all the women, from the lady of 
the house down to the negresses, had thus gratified their 
eyes, Loaysa took his guitar, and played a song more be- 
witchingly than ever.’’ At another point the author says, 
‘‘The appointed hour having arrived, all the domestics, 
great and small, black and white, repaired to the turning- 
box, longing to see the sefor musico fairly within their 
seraglio.’’ Yet in the arrangement of the household the 
author speaks of the owner as providing it with four white 
slave girls whom he branded in the face, but the two Negro 
women occupying apparently the same status were not 
thus treated as if they were cattle. In the next place 
Guiomar, the Negro sent to watch over the old man lest 
he might wake up during this party, is made to talk in a 
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brogue not much better than that spoken by Negroes try- 
ing to use other modern languages; and when the Negro 
all but broke up the party with the false alarm that the old 
man had awakened the wrath expressed would seem to 
leave the impression of the Negro’s inclination toward 
mendacity. 

And the author plays up again the Negro’s love of 
music when as a result of this alarm Luis is presented as 
running, hugging his guitar, and he ‘‘hid himself in his 
loft, where he huddled up under the bed-clothes, sweating 
with terror; in spite of which he could not forbear from 
tinkling the guitar from time to time, so inordinate—may 
Satanas confound him!—was his love of music.’’ 

Cervantes, however, did not have as a dominant factor 
in his make-up any sense of depreciation of the Negro as 
certain allusions in his writings may seem to indicate. He 
was rather hard on the Moors just as most Spanish 
writers were; and, having suffered from capture and 
enslavement among their kindred in North Africa, he may 
have had an additional reason for this attitude. His lan- 
guage does not show the same attitude toward the 
Negroes, some of whom were mixed with the Moors. The 
word Negro was used in those days as we use black today 
without any thought of race. As a Spanish author says in 
his own language, ‘‘Es color infausta y triste, y como tal 
vsamos desta palabra, diziendo: negra ventura, ete.’’— 
Covarrubias. And we find ‘‘la negra orden de caualleria”’ 
in Don Quijote, I, ili. It is known, however, that Cervantes 
keenly appreciated the contribution of Juan Latino, the 
most distinguished Negro in Spain at that time. In a 
poem prefixed to Don Quijote the author took note of this 
scholarly figure as did many others among his contem- 
poraries. The lines thus giving the famous linguist 
honorable mention were: 


Pues al cielo no le plu- 
Que salieses tan ladi-, 
Como el negro Juan Lati-, 
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Hablar latines rehu-. 

No me despuntes de agu-, 
No me alegues con filo-, 
Porque, torciendo la bo-, 
Dira el que entiende la le-, 
No un palmo de las ore- 
j Para que conmigo flo- ??? 


In his play La Dama Boba, Lope de Vega, the most 
productive of all Spanish writers, takes occasion also to 
refer to Juan Latino’s status and courtship in saying: 


No era tan blaneo en Granada 
Juan Latino, que la hija 

de vn Beyntiquatro ensefiaua; 
y siendo negro y esclauo, 
porque fue su madre esclaua 
del claro duque de Seso, 
honor de Espana y de Ytalia, 
se vino a cassar con ella: 

que gramatica estudiaua, 

y la enseno a conjugar 

en llegando al amo, amas; 
que asi llama el matrimonio 
el latin.*? 


Juan Latino is otherwise known to fame. In thus rising 
in the world he owed much to Don John of Austria, whom 
he did not forget. ‘‘A vast number of tributes were paid 
by contemporary men of letters to Don John of Austria,”’ 


“The thought here is: 
Since Heaven it hath not pleased on thee 
Deep erudition to bestow, 
Or black Latino’s gift of tongues, 
No Latin let thy pages show. 
Ape not philosophy or wit, 
Lest one who eannot comprehend, 
Make a wry face at thee and ask 
Why offer flowers to me, my friend? 
=*Freely translated this means: 
Not so white was Juan Latino of Grenada, who taught the daughter of 
a Venitecuatro (Alderman); and although a black slave, since his mother 
was the slave of the distinguished Duke of Sesa, an honor of Spain and 
Italy, succeeded in marrying her; for when she was studying grammar he 
taught her on reaching the verb to love, amo, amas, ama, by which the Latin 
meant romance. 
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says George Ticknor in his History of Spanish Literature 
(11, page 582) ‘‘but among them none is more curious than 
a Latin poem in two books containing seventeen or eight- 
een hundred hexameters, the work of a Negro, who had 
been brought as an infant from Africa, and who by his 
learning rose to be Professor of Latin and Greek in the 
school attached to the cathedral of Granada. He is the 
same person noted by Cervantes as ‘‘el Negro Juan La- 
tino,’’ in a poem prefixed to the Don Quixote. His volume 
of Latin verses on the birth of Ferdinand, the son of 
Philip II, on Pope Pius V, on Don John of Austria, and 
on the city of Grenada, making above a hundred and sixty 
pages in small quarto, printed at Granada in 1573, is not 
only one of the rarest books in the world, but is one of 
the most remarkable illustrations of the intellectual facul- 
ties and possible accomplishments of the African race.’’ 

Juan Latino himself says he was brought to Spain 
from Ethiopia, and until his manumission was a slave to 
the grandson of the famous Gonsalvo de Cérdova. ‘‘ His 
Latin verse is respectable,’’ says Ticknor, ‘‘and, from his 
singular success as a scholar, he was commonly called 
Joannes Latinus, a sobriquet under which he is frequently 
mentioned. He was respectably married to a lady of 
Granada, who fell in love with him, as Eloise did with 
Abelard, while he was teaching her; and after his death, 
which occurred later than 1573, his wife and children 
erected a monument to his memory in the church of Sta. 
Ana, in that city, inscribing it with an epitaph, in which 
he is styled ‘‘Filius Aethiopum, prolesque nigerrima 
patrum.’’* 

There is a play entitled ‘‘Juan Latino’? by Diego 

* Antonio, Bib. Nov., Tom. 1. p. 716. Don Quixote, ed. Clemencin, Tom. 
L. p. Ix, note. Andreas Schottus in his Hispaniae Bibliotheca sive de 
Academiis et Bibliothecis (1608), speaking of the city of Granada, says: 
‘‘Hic Joannes Latinus Aethiops, (res prodigiosa) nostra tempestate rheto- 


ricam per multos annos publice docuit, juventutemque institui, et poema 
edidit in victoriam Joannis Austriaci navalem.’’ p. 29. 
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Ximenez de Eneiseo, in the second volume of the Come- 
dias Escogidas (Madrid, 1652), which gives a full sketch 
of the Latin scholar. ‘‘In the first act,’’ says Ticknor, 
‘‘he is a slave of the Duke of Sesa, ill enough treated, 
kicked about and cuffed. In the second, he is tutor to Dona 
Ana de Carlobal, sister to an ecclesiastic of rank, and makes 
love to her through his Spanish verses, and in other ways 
after the Spanish fashion. In the third, he rises to dis- 
tinction; obtains his chair in the University; and, favored 
by Don John of Austria, is enfranchised by the Duke of 
Sesa, who, however, manumits him very reluctantly, on the 
ground that it is his great glory to hold so distinguished 
a man as his property.’’ Addressing Don John, Juan 
Latino is made to promise,”* (f. 57) in the fervor of his 
gratitude: 


Yo prometo a vuestrad Alteza, 
Que he de quitar a la Fama 

Una pluma con que escriva 

Sus memorables hazanas. 

Y, como muchos poemas 

Toman nombre del que cantan, 
Llamaré Austriada mi libro, 

Pues Canta Don Juan de Austria*® 


With more detail we may add that in the first scene 
Dr. Carlobal, a clergyman, censures his sister, Ana, for 
her many flirtations, directing attention especially to the 
liberty with which she treats her suitors. In spirited and 
youthful fashion she reminds the doctor that he is her 
brother, not her husband, and that on St. John’s Eve she 
proposes to enjoy herself abundantly. Her brother replies 

*<¢This promise, of course,’’ says Ticknor, ‘‘was made by the poet 
half a century or more after it had been fulfilled.’’ Ticknor, op. cit., Vol. 
ii, p. 582. 

*The thought here is: 

I promise your highness to take from Fame a pen with which I may 
write his memorable deeds. And, as many poems take their name from those 


of whom they sing I shall call my book Austriad since it sings of Don Juan 
of Austria. 
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with a threat to marry her off immediately, but he receives 
the response: 

**; Yo casarme con hombre que no sea 

duque, marqués o conde? 4 Yo casada? 

i Dona Ana Carlobal, a quien desea 

serurir el mundo, y festejar Granada ?’’6 

The turning point is that while Ana is discussing her 
suitors with her servants, there reverberate sounds of 
music mingled with expressions of glee of numerous 
revellers. These passers-by are students among whom 
walked Juan Latino. The plot thickens when Juan picks 
up Ana’s ribbon which had fallen from the window, for 
there was a taunting of Juan by the fellows in keeping 
with the superstition connected with thus becoming ac- 
quainted with a lady on St. John’s Eve. It was said that 
Ana will marry Juan. Next comes the subplot in which 
develop the discontent of the Moors and their reform 
which brings Don Juan of Austria into the drama. This 
is followed by the more interesting taunts and jokes of 
his fellow students whose envy was excited by Juan’s 
wearing Ana’s ribbon. The first act closes with a session 
of the Academy at the Duke’s house, where Juan wins 
popular applause with a scholarly disquistion on the in- 
vention of printing and the origin of writing. Having 
shown such great possibilities, Juan is thereafter en- 
trusted to Dr. Carlobal to complete his education. 

In the second act, Juan is presented as an aspirant at 
the university, for which he must compete with a certain 
Villanueva, already a scholar of experience and position. 
To qualify as a candidate to receive serious consideration 
Juan earnestly implores his master to manumit him only 
to be pacified with further promises of this forthcoming 


* The meaning here is: 

I to marry a man who is not a duke, marquis or count? I married? 
Dona Ana Carlobal, whom the world desires to serve and Granada to 
entertain? 
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generosity. The interest next shifts to Ana’s eagerness to 
learn, which is rewarded by her brother in securing Juan 
Latino as her teacher. While instructing her, according to 
Lope de Vega, Juan taught the young lady the essentials 
of romance as well as the fundamentals of education. This 
act closes with the outcome of the candidacy of Juan La- 
tino for the professorship for which his dignity, self-pos- 
session, and erudition are adjudged attainments far more 
desirable than the qualifications shown by his opponent, 
Villanueva. 

The third act shows Juan advancing rapidly in quest 
of the heart of Ana whom Dr. Carlobal would have taught 
knowledge rather than love. The hero is next favored by 
Don Juan of Austria who showers many honors upon him, 
and uses his good offices to induce the Duke to manumit 
Juan. The attitude is further shown by the eulogy on 
Juan Latino by his distinguished friend in the following 
sonnet: 

‘Hijo de esclauo soy; naci en Baena, 
donde las letras aprendi primero; 
ereci siguiendo el centro verdadero, 
premio que a la virtud el cielo ordena. 

No me ha estoruado mi amorosa pena 
que sea de Granada Racionero, 

Orfeo, Marte, Ciceron, Homero, 
en voz, en armas, en Latin, en vena. 

Catredatico fui Griego excelente, 

y, en fin, varon insigne, pues que llego 
a ser deste lugar Colector digno. 
Y como le llamo por eminente 


la antigua Roma a su Adriano, el Griego, 
la noble Espana me llamo el Latino.’’*? 


7 The thought here is: 

I am the son of a slave. I was born in Baena, where I first learned 
the alphabet; I grew up seeking the true goal, the prize which heaven 
offers for virtue. 

No burden was my pleasant task of a prebendary of Granada, with 
Orpheus, Mars, Cicero, Homer, in voice, in arms, in Latin, in poetry. 

I was a professor, excellent in Greek and finally, distinguished man; 
then from this position I became a distinguished tax-collector. And as 
Ancient Rome designated Adrian as eminent in calling him Greek, noble 
Spain called me Latin. 
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Juan finally attains the honor of being made Doctor 
with all the ceremony marking the grant of the rights 
and privileges thereunto belonging. He attains also that 
still greater honor of winning the hand of the ardently 
loved Ana.** 

The chief wit of the play, Castillo, then characterizes 
Juan Latino by weaving together in the following style the 
important incidents of the hero’s career: 


‘* . . un dia naturaleza 

tuuo ciertas combidadas, 

Diosas de acquellos contornos, 
que de camino passauan. 

Era Sabado, y, muy triste 

de no poder regalarlas, 

se puso a hazer vn menudo, 

y aun dizen que era de baca. 
Tomo vna larga morcilla 

la naturaleza sabia, 

y comenco a echar en ella 
letras, lenguas, esciencias varias, 
nominatious, gerundios, 

en fin, toda la gramatica, 

la teologia, y las artes; 

pero echo pimenta harta; 

que al cozer esta morcilla, 
salio como vna gualdrapa. 
Minerua, diosa de guerra, 
viendo que es rey de las armas 
el claro Duque de Sesa 
embiosela a su casa, 

donde ha los anos que veis 
que esta al humero colgada, 

sin que la de libertad ; 

que aun ay morcillas esclaus. 
Verdad es que el senor Duque, 
sabiendo de Juan las gracias, 
le dio estudio, que fue hazer 
de vn cueruo vna aguila braua.’’ 


*%<<¢Tf these details are true,’’ says Rudolph Schevill, ‘‘they give us 
new facts in Juan’s career. We also learn that dofia Ana had a brother 
who was licenciado and alcalde of Granada, while Dr. Carlobal, the clergy- 
man, is called ‘‘fundador de la celebrada Universidad de Oscuna.’’ Whether 
D. Juan Tellez Giron, fourth Count of Urefia, and founder of the University 
of Osuna (1548), called Carlobal to some important position I am unable 
to ascertain.’’—Rudolph Schevill, The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, 
Berkeley, 1918, page 308. 
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‘“‘These statements,’’ says Rudolph Schevill, ‘‘do not 
agree with most of those made by Bermudez de Pedraza in 
his Antiguedad y excelencias de Granada, and quoted by 
Clemencin (edition of Don Quixote, note 10 to preliminary 
verses). In fact no two writers agree on the details of 
Juan Latino’s life, which seem to have been handed down 
chiefly by word of mouth. One of the most interesting 
facts in the life of Juan Latino, and one which relates him 
more intimately to Lope, is the connection between their 
respective patrons. D. Gonzalo Fernandez de Cdérdoba, 
third duke of Sessa, and grandson of el Gran Capitan, 
was the owner of the Negro scholar; while D. Luis 
Fernandez de Cordoba Cardona y Aragon, sixth duke of 
Sessa, grandson of dona Beatriz de Cordoba y Figueroa, 
nieta del Gran Capitan, was Lope’s patron and intimate 
friend. 

‘‘T cannot disentangle the confusion which seems to 
exist regarding dona Ana’s brother and father, although 
the assertion of Pedraza, that the latter was licenciado, 
y Gobernador del estado del duque de Sesa lends some 
authority to Lope’s statement that he was a veinticuatro. 
Enciseo, we saw, gives dona Ana two brothers, one of 
whom is licenciado and alcalde. Pellicer, in his edition 
of Don Quixote, Madrid, 1787, p. 233, states briefly that 
Juan Latino died in Granada in 1573, while Ticknor and 
others guardedly say ‘‘after 1573.’’ Nicholas Antonio may 
be responsible for this uncertainty. He says: ‘Jacet in 
Sanctae Annae paroeciali ecclesia Granatensi, uti fert 
prae se lapidis titulus, quem ipse in ea urbe agens ex- 
eripsit: Del Maestro Juan Latino, Catedratico de Gra- 
nada, y dona Ana de Carleval su muger y herederos. 
MDLXXIII.’’ 

‘‘It may not be amiss here to add,’’ says Ticknor, 
‘‘that another Negro is celebrated in a play, written 
with skill in good Castilian, and claiming, at the end, to 
be founded in fact. It is called El Valiente Negro en 
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Flandes, by Andres de Claramonte, actor and _play- 
wright, and is found in Tom. XXXI, 1638, of the 
Collection of Comedies printed at Barcelona and Sara- 
gossa. The Negro in question, however, was not, like 
Juan Latino, a native African, but was a slave born in 
Merida, and was distinguished only as a soldier, serving 
with great honor under the Duke of Alva, and enjoying 
the favor of that severe general.’’*® 

Lope de Vega, as already herein referred to, thus 
brought the Negro into his writings. In most cases these 
were ordinary allusions of no particular literary sig- 
nificance but without prejudice. He frequently referred 
to the black saints and occasionally played up persons of 
this color in his comedies. In the discussion of the atti- 
tude of Lope de Vega, however, one must not be misled 
by the frequency of his mentioning the Negro in his 
writings. The way the Negro is thereby introduced is 
more important. In the works of this author all ele- 
ments figured. Lope de Vega brings Moors into several 
of his productions like the Fundacidn de la Alhambra de 
Granada, El grao de Valencia, Quien bien ama tarde ol- 
vida, El Alcaide de Madrid, La devocidn del Rosario, El 
Rey por semajanza, Guerras de amor y de honor, Ped- 
rino desposado, Las Burlas y enredos de Benito, Los Cau- 
tivos de Argel, La divina Vencedora, and El Favor agra- 
decido. Hebrews appear also for their share in such plays 
as La Octava maravilla; and, of course, the ancient Jew in 
numerous plays of Biblical origin for a very different 
reason. All these elements have their place in using the 
stage to supply a picture of contemporary Spain. 

In Lope de Vega neither the Moor nor the Jew of 
this time measured up to the level of the Spaniard. 


* By Schevill we are referred to Gallardo’s Ensayo de una Biblioteca 
espanola, III, no. 2627; and Rodriguez Marin’s Louis Barahona de Soté 
(Madrid, 1903), p. 35, and an article in el Imparcial (de Madrid), 1916, 
November 19, which adds practically nothing to previous information. 
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They were not militant Christians. The Negro with 
less mention than these other foreigners on the stage 
is treated more sympathetically. Lope de Vega had a 
special fondness for Negro music and dance, and he 
frequently introduced black characters to dramatize the 
achievements of the race in these spheres. In _ the 
closing of the Nacimiento de Christo (the Birth of 
Christ) he introduces with splendid effect the three kings 
preceded by dances of Gypsies and Negroes. In La Vito- 
ria de la honra, Anton, Tiznado, and a Negro woman 
soloist together with a chorus of beautiful voices inter- 
sperse the production in most entertaining fashion; 
and no vileness is shown in the remark of Antonio in 
saying: 

Mil afios le guarde el cielo 

que hoy quisiera que 

llevaras, toda una negra por higa; 

mas diérate gran fatiga 

si al cuello te la colgararas 

aunque una dama sospecho, 

y morena de color 

(pues los que tienen amor 

llevan su dama en el pecho) 

era la mejor de todas 

aqui, para entre los dos. 

In the play called ‘‘Kl Mayor rey de los reyes’’ 
(King of Kings) we find the Negro given a still more 
prominent place by Lope de Vega. This play, however, 
or one bearing the same title, according to the editors of 
the works of Lope de Vega, has been attributed to Andres 
Claramonte, and a similar play to Calderon. These 
editors, however, find in this particular play certain em- 
bellishments and dramatic effects which they believe that 
only Lope de Vega could have produced. Among the 
kings who, according to the Biblical story of the Magi 
eame to do honor to the Babe of Bethlehem was also 
the Negro King Melchor, frequently mentioned else- 
where in other modern literature and art of Europe. 
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Along with King Melchor appear Butifar, Zaydan, a 
black queen, and a priest, all Negroes, who figured con- 
spicuously throughout this play on a parity with others. 

The next writer of consequence to project the Negro 
into literature was Calderon. Calderon’s attitude toward 
the subordinated elements of the social order may be de- 
fined as still more favorable than that of his distinguished 
predecessors. Certainly he had a softer attitude toward 
both the Jews and the Moors than did Cervantes or 
Lope de Vega. This is evident in the way that he 
treated the Moors in his play entitled Amar despues de la 
muerte (Love Survives Life). His more favorable atti- 
tude may be due to the fact that he was farther removed 
from the conflict of the Spaniards and Moors and, there- 
fore, had lost some of the rancor which had developed 
between these two elements. With respect to the Negro 
Calderon’s writings not only show allusions to color with 
reference to the Moors as in such plays as El Gran 
Principe de Fez, Don Baltasar de Loyola and La Nina 
de Gomez Arias, but he devotes one play especially to the 
Negro in which black persons play important parts. 
This is his Sabila del Oriente y Gran Reina de Saba. 

This play is based upon the famous theme of the 
contacts of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. It is at the 
same time a contrast of one Oriental culture with that 
of another or the contrast of the civilization of the Hami- 
tes with that of the Semites. The play gives a contempo- 
rary conception of the ancient history of these people 
with, of course, the exaggeration that a thing of this sort 
naturally would have on the stage. It belongs to the 
old classic drama. Nothing of any great consequence 
is added to the story of this visit of one sovereign to the 
other, but it is made sufficiently romantic to give further 
ground for the claim of Abyssinians’ being the descend- 
ants of the off-spring of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. It should be noted, too, that the important char- 
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acters in this play were not drawn exclusively from 
Ethiopia and Judea. In the drama one finds Hiram, King 
of Tyre; Candaces, King of Egypt; Libio, King of Pal- 
myra; and Mandinga, together with a Negro gracioso, 
and such Negro women as Irifile, Casimira, and Irene. 
In conformity to the classic drama the author has con- 
ceived these as types into whose mouths he puts his own 
words. 

In another of Calderon’s plays, Los Hijos de la For- 
tuna, Teagenes y Cariclea we have the Negro also occupy- 
ing a conspicuous place in an international drama. This 
is an effort to bring into play the conflict of the culture 
of the Orient with that of the Occident. Here one sees 
the Ethiopian, the Egyptian, and the Greek in action. The 
play follows the rule of classicism. While Teagenes and 
Cariclea are the chief characters in the story, the Negro 
is projected into it sufficiently to give the drama color. 
All of the Negroes brought into the picture, then, are 
not servants. The author makes Idaspe, a black man, 
speak for himself as an aristocrat, saying, ‘‘I am a noble 
Satrap of Ethiopia, who, elevated by blood and fortune, 
find few equals.’’ There is also Persina, the Negro Queen 
of Ethiopia, with black servants, nymphs and musicians, 
who in their display of talent help to establish the claim 
of the Negro to achievement in music even at that early 
day. Here Calderon is following the example of Lope de 
Vega in thus continuing Negro music and dance on the 
Spanish stage. Evidently the Negro in the histrionic 
sphere in Europe reached his first high level in Spain 
during its golden age of the seventeenth century. 

The details of Los Hijos de la Fortuna have no par- 
ticular concern for us here. We are especially inter- 
ested in the way these black characters were staged to 
portray the status and history of that country in the 
drama in which Ethiopians and Egyptians of diluted 
Negro blood play their parts along with Greeks. The 
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Greeks greatly admired the Ethiopians as the _ lead- 
ers of ancient culture and referred to them as being 
so highly favored as to feast among the gods. While 
one does not find here the same picture as that set forth 
in such history of the Greeks as that recorded by Hero- 
dotus and in the poems of Homer and Aeschylus he does 
get sufficient glimpse of it to warrant the conclusion 
that in ancient times the Negro was one of the im- 
portant factors in making an advanced world culture. 
This Oriental civilization was taken over by the Kuro- 
peans who went into the Crusades as half savages and 
returned from the East with sufficient enlightenment 
to civilize their continent. 

After the great masters of Spanish literature had 
passed out about the middle of the seventeenth century 
the literature of that country declined to a low level. 
Here and there were persons who undertook to follow 
the masters but did so feebly only. There were also 
poets of provincial beginnings and travellers who left 
realistic productions which reflected to a great extent 
the people among whom they moved. Some of these in 
temperament and thought were decidedly African. Of 
these writings a large number may be mentioned, but to 
no purpose here because of their unrepresentative char- 
acter. Unfortunately, too, in this state of affairs writers 
of Spain failed to keep pace with the literary movements 
outside of their country and, therefore, were not con- 
temporarily influenced by such stimuli as those which 
stirred the literary circles in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. When these movements finally reached Spain the 
first efforts along these lines were poor imitations of 
what had been well expressed elsewhere. 

About one century later, however, near the middle 
of the eighteenth century, we find better beginnings and, 
therefore, a literature more representative of a modern 
nation. Yet, inasmuch as Spain, like some other coun- 
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tries, had entered upon the program of ruthless ex- 
ploitation of its colonies with the use of laboring ele- 
ments most of whom were free people of color and 
Negro slaves, the Negro in that literature did not fare 
so well. Much bitterness developed thereafter with re- 
spect to these elements not because they were black but 
because they were the victims of a selfish colonial policy. 
In the production of Spanish realists, therefore, we find 
sometimes allusions which indicate that the Negro was 
regarded very much as he was in any other European 
country with such connections. The Negro is not fre- 
quently mentioned, but the attitude is curtly expressed. 

In the case of El Moro Exposito, by Angel de Saavedra 
or the Duke of Rivas we find such an allusion. This poem, 
harking back to the Islamic occupation, contrasts the 
culture of two cities, Cordoba and Burgos, the former 
representing the civilization of the Moors, and the latter 
that of the Spaniards. It is a lengthy poem, styled a 
romance heroico, that is, a hendecasyllabie with assonance 
in alternate lines. There is not much plot to it, but it is 
picturesque. Of course, in contrast to the Christian 
civilization of the people of Burgos that of the Moors 
in Cordova naturally suffered. The Christian must be 
made superior to the ‘‘heathen’’ whether he is or not. 
One of the characters referred to in the poem as a 
Negro is denounced as an infamous black who should be 
dead. 

In another play, Guzman el Bueno, by Don Antonio Gil 
y Zarate, the blacks are brought into the equation along 
with the Moors. Here the theme comes also from the days 
of Islam. The play deals with honor—such honor as was 
shown by the Spaniards when trying to drive out the 
Moors in order to preserve what they considered the 
true religion. One commenting on this, however, notes 
that this was not a struggle to maintain the stern honor 
of the Greek but Christian grace and fortitude. Yet the 
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author presents Aben-Comat of the Moors as ‘‘one of 
the faithful who can serve a bad master with grace and 
preserve his honor and integrity at the same time. He 
inspires everybody with respect and admiration.’”*® The 
Moor here, however, is no longer a Negro. 

References to the Negro in modern Spanish writings 
grow less and less and tend to classify the race as unequal 
to the European. For example, in Don Manuel Breton’s 
La Independencia the word Negro is used to denote a very 
brown or black color of a member of a lower social order. 
In El Trovador, Antonio Garcia Gutierez, with the same 
attitude, makes an uncomplimentary allusion to the Negro. 
He would have the term mean gloom, as in the Negra 
estrella. In this way he makes use of the folktale of the 
Cuevo Negro, on which is based Edgar Allan Poe’s 
‘‘Raven.’’ The presence of this dark species is consid- 
ered as indicating misfortune or foreboding evil, which 
tends to make the word Negro become more and more 
synonymous with that which is impure, uninviting, and 
undesirable. Whether this use of the term indicated the 
attitude of Gutierez or merely something which he bor- 
rowed from another literature is not clear. It should be 
remarked that this allusion to the ‘‘Raven’’ is found in 
all great literatures like those of the Mesopotamians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. It may be added here, too, that 
the word Negro was a name given in Spain to the mod- 
erates of the Cortés of 1820 by the ‘‘exaltados,’’ who 
had provoked the provincial revolution. 

The same sort of attitude is observed in Fernan Cabal- 
lero’s La Familia de Alvareda. To illustrate a point the 
author reverts to the proverb characterizing one in a 
peculiarly difficult situation out of which there are ap- 
parently ways of escape none of which can be used. The 
illustration is the folk tale of a little Negro enamored 
of another man’s wife who finally informed her husband 


"Guzman el Bueno, edited by an instructor. 
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of the African’s unsolicited attentions. The husband 
in collusion with the aggrieved wife plans a tryst for the 
ardent lover with his wife in a room with three doors. 
The Negro appeared upon the scene, overjoyed and 
ladened with numerous gifts with which he would gladden 
the heart of his now willing conquest. No sooner than he 
had taken his seat and had begun to approach the wife 
with affection, however, the husband seized upon the 
little Negro and belabored him so terribly that, although 
there were three doors in the room, he was not given 
time to escape by either. 

An American editor commenting on this novel, refers to 
this tale as one of the weaknessess of Caballero’s story be- 
cause it adds nothing to the narrative, and serves merely 
as a diversion which causes the movement to lag. This 
criticism, however, seems a little severe, but it may be 
explained by the usual bias of the Nordic commentator 
who would hardly consider any such notice of a Negro as 
in good taste. Doubtless if the allusion had been to a 
Negro in the role of a clown rather than as paying court 
to a Spanish lady it would not have been thus noticed 
by the fastidious editor. 

Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch also stood among those 
who could not escape bias. His attitude with respect to the 
Negro is best shown in his very popular Los Amantes de 
Teruel. This is a drama of love in which the hero, a 
captive in prison, is being made love to by a dusky Moor- 
ish sultana. He resists the sultana’s entreaties because 
of his belief in his superiority as a Nordic. He pines 
for the absent blonde heroine, although she is besieged 
by many other suitors. The heroine, finally convinced 
that the hero is dead or unworthy on some other account, 
accepts one of her many suitors. In the meantime the 
hero gets away from the dusky sultana only to fall into 
the clutches of robbers. Finally he arrives at the home 
of the heroine too late, and the lovers commit suicide. 
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The point in the play of Hartzenbusch is the contrast 
of one race with the other. The dusky Arab of diluted 
African blood was voluptuous, licentious. The Nordic of 
the race to which Hartzenbusch belonged, for his father 
was a German, although his mother was a native of 
Spain and he developed in that country, was inherently 
superior. In other words, in spite of itself it is almost 
impossible for literature to be other than racially biased. 
Europe was feeling its superiority over the Orient which 
had civilized it, and this must now creep into the thought 
of the best thinkers of the time. They thus used their 
literary productions for propaganda. 

In the case of Pedro Antonio Alarcon we see further 
evidence of the attitude toward the Negro in the litera- 
ture of that country. In his blood-and-thunder dime 
novel, El Final de Norma, he makes a Negro the com- 
panion of one of the most important characters. Just 
why this Negro should be taken out of his milieu to go as 
far North as Greenland and Iceland requires a stretch of 
the imagination of which only Alarcon himself is capable. 
He has been charged with being a man of Moorish tem- 
perament, going to the extreme, seeking the gorgeous 
and using the superlative to intensify brightness and 
splendor, to strike the primitive eye, to increase the effect 
of the story. And yet this Negro brought into the story 
does not develop as a character. In one case the author 
refers to his hiding su caja de dientes. The Negro is 
also presented as lacking even in sufficient knowledge 
to speak a modern language. 

Alarcon took up Africa as a theme in 1860 in publish- 
ing his Diario de un testigo de la querra de Africa. He 
had participated in this conflict and used his unusual 
ability to please the public in setting forth in bombastic 
and colorful fashion what he observed and what he did 
not observe in Africa. The book became unusually popu- 
lar and sold to the number of a hundred thousand copies, 
but it is not regarded as a highly literary production. It 
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has no particular bearing on the Negroes themselves with 
the exception of certain allusions to colored participants, 
who were Moors or not more than Moors with Negro 
blood. This diary was more of an account of the triumph 
of a vindictive people over the same elements of Orientals 
or their kindred who as Moors had once occupied Spain. 
but had been driven to Africa where they were further 
humiliated. Numerous other writers of Spain also wrote 
on the African War of 1859 to glorify the Spanish victory 
which apparently stimulated the falling spirit of the rap- 
idly decaying empire. 

The same attitude, however, did not appear in the 
writings of all Spanish authors of this time. In spite of 
themselves some of them had an African temperament 
and could not easily get rid of that influence. In the 
ease of Vicente Medina, a native of Murcia in Southern 
Spain, one of the most Africanized portions of that land, 
this color is evident in his writings. Sometimes it appears 
in the case of others where it is not expected. ‘‘The 
Tribute to the Dark Beauty,’’ by Francisco Villaespesa, 
is a case in evidence. He wrote thus: 


‘*Si me pierdo por el mundo 
buscadme en Andalucia. 

Alli donde haya guitarras 

y eanas de manzanilla, 


y mujeres con claveles 
y mantones de Manila, 
alli cantaré a mi tierra, 
la de Maria Santisima. 


Donde haya una calle blanca 
y una reja florecida, 

alli me vereis, hablando 

con la morena mas linda 

de cuantas muestran sus ojos 
a través de una mantilla.’’*! 


"Translated by L. A. Warren, this is: ‘‘If I am lost in the world seek 
me in Andalucia. Where there are guitars and glasses of manzanilla, and 
women with carnations and mantles from Manila, there I will sing to my 
land, the land of Maria Santisima. 

**Wherever there is a white street and an iron screen covered with 
flowers, there you will see me talking with the prettiest dark beauty of those 
who show their eyes across a mantilla.’’ 
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It should be noted, moreover, that some liberal move- 
ments did have the same effect in Spain as they had else- 
where. All Spaniards did not believe in the methods of 
the Inquisition. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a realistic novel, 
which portrayed the status of the Negro slaves in the 
United States, stirred the whole world in being translated 
into various languages and dramatized in Europe. Be it 
said to the credit of Spain, however, that some ten years 
before Uncle Tom’s Cabin was brought out Gertrudis 
Gomez de Avillaneda, essentially a Cuban, wrote and pub- 
lished in Spain in 1839, a novel called Sab, in which she 
attacked slavery with much vigor. Lacking some of the 
merits of her American compeer, she did not arouse 
such popular interest as did Harriet Beecher Stowe, but 
she did express her indignation against the abuses of the 
system; and this work is still referred to as showing lit- 
erary merit. 


Into Spain, however, came the crimes of the exploita- 
tion which moved other parts of the world. Spain nat- 
urally felt bitter when in spite of its struggle to maintain 
its empire she saw it gradually taken away in the making 
of the Latin-American republics independent. The black 
people themselves in these various republics were the op- 
pressed not because they were Negroes, but because they 
had once been slaves and had not been able to rise to the 
level of the exploiting class. In most of these cases, 
therefore, Spain naturally crushed the aspirations of 
those whom we call people of African descent. Some few 
of these, like Enriques Dias, who fought with Portugal, 
helped to maintain the old order, but others resorted 
to revolutionary efforts. Gabriel de la Concepcion Valdes, 
ealled ‘‘Placido,’’ distinguished himself in writings such 
as Jicotencal, Despidida a mi madre, and finally Plegaria a 
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Dios,** which he recited when he was on the way to his 
execution in 1844. He, it was said, had tried to stir up a 
revolution of the blacks against Spain, but investigation 


®PLEGARIA A DIOS 
ijSer de immensa bondad! {Dios poderoso!, 
a Vos acudo en mi dolor vehemente ... 
jextended vuestro brazo omnipotente, 
rasgad de la calumnia el velo odioso, 
y arranecad este sello ignominioso 
con que el mundo manchar quiere mi frente! 


jRey de los Reyes!, {Dios de mis abuelos!, 
Vos sélo sois mi defensor, ;Dios mio .. .! 
Todo lo puede quien al mar sombrio 
olas y peces dio, luz a los cielos, 
fuego al Sol, giro al aire, al Norte hielos, 
vida a las plantas, movimiento al rio. 


Todo lo podéis Vos, todo fenece 
o se reanima a vuestra voz sagrada; 
fuera de Vos, Sefior, el todo es nada 
que en la insondable eternidad perece, 
y aun esa misma nada os obedece, 
pues de ella fue la humanidad creada. 


Yo no os puedo engafiar, Dios de clemencia, 
y pues vuestra eternal sabiduria 
ve al través de mi cuerpo el alma mia, 
eual del aire a la clara transparencia 
estorbad que, humillada la inocencia, 
bata sus palmas la calumnia impia. 


Estorbadlo, Senor, por la preciosa 
sangre vertida, que la culpa sella 
del pecado de Adan, o por aquella 
madre cAndida, dulee y amorosa, 
cuando envuelta en pesar, mustia y llorosa, 


siguio tu muerte como heliaca estrella. 


Mas si cuadra a tu Suma Omnipotencia 
que yo perezca cual malvado impio, 
y que los hombres mi cadaver frio 
ultrajen con maligna complacencia ... 
suene tu voz, acabe mi existencia ... 
j;Cumplase en mi tu voluntad, Dios mio .. .!* 


* José Manuel Carbonell y Rivero, Evolucién de la Cultura Cubana (1608- 
1927) Vol. II, La Poesia Lirica en Cuba, pages 211-212. 
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has never revealed more than a general suspicion on ac- 
count of which this promising author went to a martyr’s 
grave. He was, then, the forerunner of Antonio Maceo. 
The history of Spanish art supports these conclu- 
sions drawn from study of the literature of that country. 
Up to the time of El Greco the art of the Iberian Penin- 
sula was under the dominating influence of Italy, just as 
the literature was during that time. With the coming of 
Velasquez and Murillo into the picture, artists caught 
the spirit of the country and began to deal with life as it 
was in Spain, although the religious motif was ever active. 
The Negro king is in evidence in Velasquez’s Adoration 
of the Magi; and one of his productions is entitled A 
Kitchen Maid with distinctly Negroid features. Both 
Velasquez and Murillo, too, like Cervantes, Lope de Vega 
and Calderon, took the ambitious Negro into account. 
Juan de Pareja, a man of Negro African blood, the ser- 
vant of Velasquez, was elevated by the distinguished 
painter who produced a striking portrait of his friend of 
color. Juan de Pareja became the outstanding disciple 
of the Velasquez school, and to him is attributed the strik- 
ing painting known as La vacacién de San Mateo. 
Murillo, not blind to the Negro conspicuous at that 
time in Spain, produced a painting of a Negro boy along 
with two Spanish peasant lads typifying in realistic 
fashion those of low estate. Another fact in this painter’s 
career, however, is still more interesting. He had a Negro 
servant, Sebastian Gomez, who while cleaning up the 
study for his master and his coworkers learned by dint 
of energy to portray the beautiful. Finding a striking 
painting hidden away where evidently an artist was re- 
touching the work, Murillo inquired of his coworkers as 
to which one was producing this portrait with such evi- 
dence of a masterful touch. They knew nothing about it. 
Inquiring of Gomez as to those who might enter the study 
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after office hours, Murillo forced from the young man the 
confession that he was this artist incognito. Over- 
whelmed with joy that without help a man of such low 
estate had developed so far with this art, Murillo liber- 
ated Gomez and accepted him as an understudy. 

As in the case of Juan de Pareja, influenced by Ve- 
lasquez, so was Sebastian Gomez, influenced in his work 
by Murillo. ‘‘In one of the churches of Seville,’’ says 
A. F. Chamberlain, ‘‘are to be seen four beautiful pic- 
tures (Christ bound to a column, with St. Peter kneeling 
at his side; St. Joseph; St. Anne; Madonna and Child), 
the work of the mulatto, Sebastian Gomez, the slave, 
then the pupil, the companion and the equal of his master, 
the great painter Murillo, who had him made a free citizen 
of Spain, and at his death (in 1682), left him a part of 
his estate.’’3* 

As the art, like the literature of the Iberian Peninsula, 
suffered a decline about the middle of the seventeenth 
century we do not have many masters measuring up to the 
high European standard of other countries, and the Negro 
for a century is not frequently mentioned by those thus 
coneerned. Coming to Goya, however, we find the Negro 
again in the picture, receiving attention from another 
great master. In Goya’s Carnival (El Entierro de la Sar- 
dina) there are Negroid masks along with others of a 
different type. In the same artist’s A Miracle of St. 
Anthony a Negroid figure is given a conspicuous position. 
In his Duquesa de Alba con la negrita Maria de la Luz, 
this woman of noble blood is portrayed as clasping most 
tenderly in her arms a little black girl. Such an attitude 
reminds one of that pictured in the Jealous Estremaduran 
by Cervantes in referring to the relations of Loaysa 
and Luis. 

In the study of Sorolla and Zuloaga of a subsequent 


% The Journal of Race Development, I, No. 4, p. 483. 
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period we do not find so much interest in the Negro as a 
subject of art, and the lesser artists of their day tended 
to follow this rule. In other Spanish speaking countries, 
influenced inevitably by the home country, the thought of 
the Negro was determined by so many other factors in 
their own national life that the treatment of the ten- 
dencies there found have no such direct bearing here as 
to require extended treatment. The absence of race 
prejudice in Latin America and the human solution 
of the so-called race problem by the application of the 
principle of brotherly love, rather than by pro-racial 
dictation, exploitation, and extermination followed by the 
Nordies, has given the Negro in such countries the 
same consideration in both literature and art as that of 
any other element of the population and without the 
designation of race. It is sufficient here to note that 
these beginnings in Spain account in part for this ten- 
dency in a sane direction. 

We are not surprised, then, to observe that in traveling 
through Spain today one finds no evidence of racial dis- 
crimination based upon color. There are cases of persons 
being referred to occasionally as Negroes if they happen 
to be black or nearly so, but without prejudice. Negro 
actors touching Spain are warmly received in the best 
theatrical circles, as a recent production of the Cronica 
will show with respect to Josephine Baker and others. 
Recently there was on the Spanish stage a play by Insta 
called the J'riangle, in which is featured a black woman 
who in making a tour along with Spanish passengers is 
cordially received among them as their social equal. 
A leading periodical, Estampa, recently featured the ban- 
quet and popular reception given the admission to the bar 
of ‘‘EKl Primer Abogada Negro de Espana,’’ Jorgé Dou- 
gan Linson. In the illustrations noting this event appear 
not only a most attractive cut of this Negro lawyer 
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with his fellow attorneys on the street and in robes 
at his desk, but another representation of the banquet 
given him by the distinguished men of his profession 
of Barcelona in 1930. Spain evidently, then, is one of the 
countries which has been saved from the evils of race 
prejudice. 

C. G. Woopson 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Pedro de Alvarado, Conquistador. By John Eaghan Kelly. 
(Princeton University Press, 1932. Pp. 279. Price $3.50.) 


In this volume Mr. Kelly has given an intensely readable ac- 
count of the early life of Alvarado in the Spanish Province of 
Estremadura, the Juan de Grijalva expedition to Yucatan and 
Mexico, the rivalry between Cortés and Velasquez, and of more 
importance, the conquest of Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras and 
El Salvador. Moreover, the story does not end with the 
death of the conquistador but closes with a chapter which de- 
scribes how in less than a year ‘‘his surviving children suffered 
poverty and the pangs of hunger.’’ (p. 224). 

The first part of the book tells the story of Alvarado as a lieu- 
tenant of Cortés between 1485 and 1523, the story of the exciting 
exploits of Cortés in Mexico, the Azetec Empire, (p. 25), the 
rise and fall of the Montezuma, the first entry into Mexico, and 
the Noche triste (p. 90). The final entry of Cortés and his Tlas- 
ealan allies flow along swiftly, with copious documentation and 
repeated disagreement with H. H. Bancroft’s works. 

The second part of the book gives the story of Pedro de 
Alvarado’s explorations in his own right between 1524 and 
1541 after the completion of his colorful apprenticeship under 
the tutelage of the masterful Hernan Cortés. However, even 
though Alvarado is in the sector (Guatemala) he has carved 
out for himself, the shadows of the greater conquistadores, 
Cortés, Pizarro and Almagro, loom across the borders to steal, 
at times, the limelight from the author’s hero. In only three 
chapters of Part II does Alvarado stand out as the leading 
spirit of the conquest of Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador; 
but he loses his position even here when ‘‘with indifferent suc- 
eess’’ (p. 200) he attempts to emulate the diplomatic traits 
of Cortés. Nevertheless, the author clearly shows that from 
beginning to end Alvarado even when not the leader was in 
the front rank of nearly every major campaign from Mala- 
lacia to Mexico City. 

Earlier a diplomatic trait of Cortés had stood him in good 
stead, for it is pointed out that Alvarado like Cortés made ex- 
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tensive use of Indians to conquer other Indians. For example, 
the pacification of the Indians of Guatemala was accomplished 
largely through the cooperation of ‘‘- - - - two hundred Tlas- 
calans newly arrived from Mexico to see further glory and 
spoils under the leadership of their white friends.’’ (p. 162). 
However, the task of pacifying the Indians was a matter of 
grave concern, because the Indians of Guatemala were deter- 
mined to keep the Spaniards out at all cost. This is shown in 
part by the fact that ‘‘although this was their first sight of 
horses, they fought furiously as the cavalry overwhelmed 
them, clinging desperately to the manes and tails of the ani- 
mals and trying to overthrow them by main force.’’ (p. 161). 

From the point of view of the Negro it will be gratifying to 
some to see the capital ‘‘N’’ used in spelling the word, and 
the same folk will no doubt be surprised to see white dignified 
with a capital ‘‘W.’’ (p. 162). The author includes appropriately 
in his work that ‘‘smallpox was introduced in Mexico by a Negro 
body servant of Narvaez’’ (p. 99) and that ‘‘- - - - many Negro 
servants - -’? perished in Alvarado’s march across the 
frozen Andes mountains en route to Peru. 

The chief merits of the book are its readableness of style 
throughout, especially the summary of the conquest of Mexico, 
and the appropriate use which the author makes of two hitherto 
unused letters written by Alvarado to Cortés. The book contains 
too much of Cortés to be a life of Alvarado (the preface to the 
contrary) and chapters seven, eight and nine suggest that the 
author has not written a very thorough discussion of the con- 
quest of Guatemala. Professor Arthur 8. Aiton has pointed out, 
moreover, that the materials available in Pacheo y Cordinas’s 
Documentos Inéditos, which doubtless would have been of value, 
were not consulted by the author. 

JAMES B. BROWNING 
Howard University 


The Odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca. By Morris Bishop, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages at Cornell University. (New 
York: The Century Company, 1933. Pp. vii, 306. Price $3.00.) 


Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca is known widely as the first 
American to cross the North American continent and for hav- 
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ing come within a relatively short distance of duplicating the 
achievement in South America (p. 177). His sustained efforts to 
demonstrate the practicability of a human Indian policy are 
less well understood. We know more about his explorations than 
of his other undertakings. 

It is impossible here to single out more than the main features 
of this many-sided book because to an extent it is a discussion 
of the discovery, exploration and colonization of most of Latin 
America. The work is appropriately divided into two parts: 
North America and South America. In Part I the author lays 
before his reader life-like portraits of bits of Jerez de la Fron- 
tera, the Panfilo de Narvaez expedition of 1527, and the seem- 
ingly endless but colorful overland journey of Alvar Nufiez from 
Florida by way of Galveston, Monterey, the Gulf of Mexico and 
thence across Mexico to the Gulf of California. 

Of interest to the Negro reader is that one of the four pedes- 
trians, who made their way across the continent, was ‘‘ Este- 
banico of Azamor in Morocco (who may have been enslaved in the 
expedition against that city in 1513, in the course of which 
Magellan was lamed for life)’’ (p. 100). There are at least a 
dozen references to the cleverness, loyalty, passion and finally 
the stupidity of Estebanico. Moreover, it is suggested that at 
least in Mexico Estebanico found many other Negroes in the 
new world as the author states, on page 241, ‘‘meanwhile 
Estebanico swaggered among the Spanish negroes, who filled the 
capital.’’ 

Part II of the book contains a portrayal of the ‘‘decline and 
fall’? of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca in South America after 
a brief sojourn in Spain. Here in South America as in North 
America the author depicts phases of the Indian civilization, the 
attempts at colonization, the treatment of the Indians and the 
oversupply of intrigue in the colonies. Standing at times above 
and at other times below it all, however, is Alvar Nufiez hop- 
ing against odds to convince others that as governor he could 
demonstrate that a humane Indian policy was more practical 
than exploitation, and that Christian principles would end the 
apparently incessant strife in the Rio de la Plata region. In 
the end vice and corruption triumphed over honesty and de- 
cency, and the grand old man’s fever-ridden body was sent back 
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to Spain to await trial after trial, and then poverty, disgrace 
and death. 

A few items in the book need to be checked. Alvar Nufiez 
is the correct name of the hero and Cabeza de Vaca is the hon- 
orary name of his family. The reader is apt to get the unfortunate 
impression that the sweeping statements about the cruel tendencies 
of the Spniards are typical of the Spanish colonial policy as 
a whole or that the Latins were especially cruel to Negroes 
when as a matter of fact these Latins in this respect were more 
humane than the English. Negro should be spelled with a capital 
‘‘N”’ in keeping with a recent trend which is rapidly becoming 
a fixed policy. 

In spite of these limitations Professor Bishop’s work is a 
scholarly analysis of the colorful career of a man who, though 
a conquistador, tried to carry out the Indian policy of Bartoleme 
de las Casas. The painstaking care involved in documenting du- 
bious points with source material and the achievement of telling 
the true story of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca and his complex 
and varied experiences with so many different groups make the 
work a brilliant piece of historical research valuable for both 
the general reader and the specialist in the field. 

JAMES B. BROWNING 
Howard University 


Los Negros en Africa y America. By Luis Cincinato Bollo 
(Barcelona, Spain: Editorial Cervantes, 1932. Pp. 80.) 


The author, who resides in Montevideo, Uruguay, has pub- 
lished previously The Evolution of Man and Races and a Univer- 
sal Geography. He is qualified, therefore, to make a contribution 
to an impartial study of the Negro on account of his training, 
race, and place of origin. Los Negros En Africa may be used as 
a work for general circulation as reading text for Spanish classes 
in Negro schools and colleges, or as a reference book in classes 
in the social and biological sciences. In addition to the nine 
chapters there is an excellent bibliography followed by an index. 
A table of illustrations concludes the work and greatly enhances 
its value. 

These titles of the nine chapters will suffice to give the reader 
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an idea of the scope of this brief but comprehensive work: ‘‘The 
Races of North Africa;’’ ‘‘The Color of the Skin;’’ ‘‘A See- 
ondary Character of all Races;’’ ‘‘Negroes in North America;’’ 
“‘The Pretended Incapacity of Negroes to Develop;’’ ‘‘ Negroes 
in Brazil and the Antilles;’’ ‘‘Race Crossing;’’ ‘‘ Hereditary 
and Evolutionary Laws;’’ ‘‘Geographical Distribution of the 
Africans,’’ and ‘‘Blood-Color Groups in the Determination of 
Races.’’ It is evident, then, that the author has touched every 
phase of this question which concerns those approaching the 
task scientifically. 

The reader will find useful information in the discussion of 
anthropological and scientific laws dealing with the evolution of 
races and the Negro, and in references to such Latin-American 
Negroes as Toussaint Louverture of Haiti, Antonio Maceo and 
Placido, of Cuba, and Simon Rivas and Escobar of Panama. 
Certain passages translated reveal the author’s historical, social, 
and scientific outlook on the evolution of the Negro. If the place 
of origin of the African Negroes is not in Africa, contends the 
author, ‘‘as the tradition of all the tribes of the Sudan says, 
but a land situated at the Southeast route of the two great 
Negro invasions, it must be supposed that their place or origin 
is the ancient continent of Gondwana, which unites Africa to 
India, Australia and South America in the secondary epoch, and 
whose remains existed in the form of great islands until the 
end of the tertiary epoch and even later. ‘‘The Negro after 
some hundreds of years,’’ says the author further, ‘‘ probably 
will lose his color and will become a dark reddish race with- 
‘‘The anthropological element 
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out crossing with another race. 
is very important, but it is not everything, because education 
and the social medium modify greatly the native qualities of 
every race.’’ 

Another point of interest in this study which helps the reader 
to appreciate the evolution of the race in Africa consists in the 
nine groups of illustrations including pictures of individuals 
of the Negroid races as the Hotentot, Bantu, Kaffir, Sudanese, 
and the like. 

The wide acquaintance shown with the bibliography of forty- 
five well selected books, including works of such authorities as 
Lionel Decle, F. Ratzel, H. Bouchat, D’Obigny, and Dr. Kosso- 
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vitch give further evidence of the value of Bollo’s work. This 
book is an encouragement to the ever-increasing demand of the 
reading public both at home and abroad for comprehensive, his- 
torical, scientific and critical information on the Negro in Africa 
and America. 

James H. Hunt 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 


Economic History of the South. By Emory O. Hawk. (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1934. 557 pages. Price $5.00.) 


This textbook is a convenient summary for undergraduates and 
will probably be widely used in both the South and North. For 
this very reason, it had best never have been written. For in its 
most vital part, the treatment of the Negro, it is such sheer propa- 
ganda that scholars must fear that Southern historians will never 
be able to maintain their balance once the Negro enters upon 
the scene. 

If this appears to be an extreme statement, let the reader turn 
to page 506. There Professor Hawk says: ‘‘Many reformers have 
assumed that the negro population in the South has resulted in 
a problem based primarily upon racial prejudice. From an eco- 
nomie point of view, however, this opinion is not of supreme im- 
portance.’’ What does the author mean by that extraordinary 
statement? ‘‘As a rule,’’ he continues, ‘‘Southern people are not 
antagonistic to negroes so long as they remain segregated. Nor 
does the Southern negro, unless indoctrinated with what the 
Southerner regards as dangerous propaganda, desire racial equal- 
ity. In the year 1919 while race riots occurred in Elaine, Arkan- 
sas; Charleston, South Carolina; Knoxville, Tennessee; and 
Longview, Texas, a serious race riot also took place in Chicago, 
Illinois.’’ The clear import of these statements is that these 
riots were the result of the desire of Negroes for ‘‘racial equal- 
ity,’’ whatever that is. In fact, however, the Negroes of Elaine, 
Arkansas, to cite only one instance, wanted to engage an account- 
ant to tell them how much the white landlords were cheating 
them. This attempt to show the desire for ‘‘racial equality’’ as 
the cause of race riots is unscientific, to say the least. 

Again, we learn from the same page that the ‘‘so-called ‘negro 
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problem’ of the South is practically the same as the racial prob- 
lem which the North must face in dealing with many of its 
foreign immigrants—namely, illiteracy and its concomitant, a 
low standard of living.’’ This statement is simply vicious. It 
clearly implies that a great majority of the Negroes in the South 
are illiterate, and that implication is untrue. Moreover, it pur- 
posely links the Negro with the foreigner so that the accumu- 
lated hatred against both can be used against each. Does this not 
smack more of the tactics of the Ku Klux Klan than it does of 
scholarly research ? 

Professor Hawk also justifies a lower wage differential for 
Negroes because of their alleged inefficiency which he takes for 
granted. Waiving this allegation, one would like to know what 
reason the author would give for the practice of paying Negro 
high school teachers in Atlanta and Birmingham fifty per cent 
of the salary paid to white teachers who are, not infrequently, 
inferior in training and ability to the colored teachers? 

Even in his historical treatment of the Negro, the author re- 
veals his clear bias. Thus, while he cites Jernegan’s Laboring 
and Dependent Classes in the American Colonies, he omits entire- 
ly that historian’s treatment of Negroes who had become so im- 
portant in industry that white mechanics protested against their 
employment. 

There yet remains to be written a textbook on the economic 
history of the South whose author will not cater to the fetish 
of white supremacy. Perhaps by that time, Prentice-Hall will 
have learned that the spelling of Negro with a small ‘‘n’’ in- 
dicates either ignorance or prejudice. 

Rayrorp W. Logan 
Atlanta University 


Land-Grant Colleges for Negroes. By President John W. Davis, 
West Virginia State College (Publication of West Virginia 
State College, Institute, West Virginia, 1934. Pp. 73.) 


This is a timely publication of an important chapter in the 
history of the education of the Negro in the United States, and it 
is fortunate that it has been produced by an outstanding educa- 
tor who, during the last fifteen years, has been an important fac- 
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tor in this particular achievement. The most important develop- 
ment in the education of the Negro since the popularization of 
industrial training by Booker T. Washington is the development 
of the Land-Grant Colleges. Compared a generation ago with 
colleges maintained by philanthropists in the South, these institu- 
tions made a poor impression with their low curriculum, in- 
adequate equipment, and untrained faculties. The South failed 
to support those Land-Grant Colleges. As the result of the social 
upheaval of the World War, which focused the attention of the 
country upon educational needs, however, both the administrative 
authorities in the South and the philanthropists supporting 
schools for Negroes decided that these Land-Grant Colleges should 
be reorganized and financed as higher institutions of learning. 
Supported by income from two sources, then, these institutions 
have easily outstripped during the last twenty years the privately 
maintained schools which once looked down upon the Land-Grant 
Colleges as questionable and inefficient. While some of such in- 
stitutions formerly highly favored have had to close or be merged 
with others to continue their existence, the Land-Grant Colleges 
have made rapid strides toward recognition among the stand 
ardized institutions of the most advanced parts of the country. 

President Davis, however, does not restrict his treatment to this 
particular aspect of such history. His story begins with the his- 
torical setting, the Morrill Act of 1862 and its operation as 
earried out by Congress in cooperation with the states. The 
author discusses also the period of uncertainty with respect to 
the status of the Land-Grant Colleges prior to 1890 and brings 
out the necessity for a second Morrill Act that year. This is fur- 
ther detailed with the action taken by the various state legislatures 
in pursuance of the provisions cf the national measure. The data 
showing the amounts due under the Morrill Act and the amounts 
actually received further enlighten the reader in the study of this 
aspect of education. The author shows, moreover, the changing 
trends as the result of the need of the Land-Grant Colleges to 
direct their attention especially to the teaching of agriculture, 
mechanical arts, home economies, applied science, nursing and 
extension work for the general uplift of the people. The amounts 
received to carry out these purposes are also discussed in this 
monograph. This becomes further enlightening when studied in 
connection with other data showing the population of the Negroes 
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in the various states, the percentage of Negro teachers and the 
like in comparison with those of the whites. Special attention is 
given to the operation of the Smith-Hughes Fund, and instructors 
and extension workers who have figured in carrying out these spe- 
cial programs of the Land-Grant Colleges have been given honor- 
able mention in this work. 

The author does not take the position that the whole problem 
has been solved. The work is intended to show how well the 
task at hand has been conceived and to what extent the efforts 
so far have been an encouragement in the right direction. The 
present needs, as well set forth on page forty with respect to the 
status of the high schools of the country from which Land-Grant 
Colleges must draw, clearly emphasize this particular aspect of 
the study. The ‘‘Addenda’’ and ‘‘Supporting Data’’ with nu- 
merous tables, graphs, and helpful bibliography further enhance 
the value of this work. 

W. G. C. 


Disloyalty in the Confederacy. By Georgia Lee Tatum. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. Pp. 176. Price 
$2.50.) 


This compact but informative study is so closely related to 
other works on desertion, state rights, conscription, and peace 
movements in the Confederacy that a line of demarcation can 
scarcely be drawn, and there is unavoidably some overlapping. In 
the author’s definition of terms, ‘‘disloyalty’’ refers to those who 
actively opposed the Confederate cause, ‘‘disaffection’’ applies to 
passive opponents, and ‘‘unionist’’ is reserved for those who 
never favored secession. She finds the origin of disaffection among 
the ‘‘codperationists’’ who in 1861 wished to defer secession. That 
the lukewarm portion of the population was the first to lose its 
enthusiasm for the war is an obvious fact, but worthy of em- 
phasis. A survey of the areas where disloyalty abounded shows 
them to be almost entirely coincident with the sectional divisions 
of the South. In general disloyalty flourished in the hill regions 
where slaves were few and poor whites and small farmers pre- 
dominant. On this basis the author travels in her discussion from 
northwest Arkansas, through Texas, North Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, North Georgia, Western North and South Carolina, and 
East Tennessee. 
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Along with the negative attitude of disloyalty went a positive 
reaction, expressed in the formation of peace societies. While 
the author’s survey of peace movements in the Confederacy is by 
no means exhaustive, yet her handling of it is quite sufficient for 
her purpose. Although she deals with its civil aspect, her em- 
phasis is on its widespread existence in the army. The ‘‘ Peace 
and Constitutional Society’’ west of the Mississippi, the ‘‘ Peace 
Society’? in North Alabama and Mississippi, and the ‘‘ Heroes 
of America’’ in North and South Carolina honeyecombed Con- 
federate forces, undermining morale, and causing desertion. Con- 
scription was a great contributing factor to disloyalty, for indif- 
ference often turned to active hostility only when the Confederate 
government attempted to force men into its armies. 

The author has relied chiefly on the Official Records of the War 
of the Rebellion. Had she used manuscript materials to supple- 
ment the chief source, her story might have been made fuller in 
some respects. Her dependence on secondary materials at various 
points is somewhat greater than is desirable in a monograph. On 
the other hand, her failure to list in the bibliography such a 
closely related and important volume as Ella Lonn’s Desertion 
During the Cuil War seems at best to be a careless oversight. 

Miss Tatum’s work suffers from a want of literary style. An 
unfortunate tendency toward word-repetition, a too frequent use 
of ‘‘the’’ and ‘‘of the,’’ together with unusually long and in- 
volved sentences mar the smoothness of the narrative. The index 
is irritatingly incomplete. These shortcomings do not, however, 
invalidate the work as a historical study, and the author is to be 
highly commended for the care, patience, and great amount of. 
labor expended in undertaking a subject so beset with difficulties. 
The volume makes a useful addition to that growing list of 
monographs on the internal history of the Confederate States. 

RutH A. Ketrina 
Duke University Iabrary, 
Durham, N. C. 


The Discovery and Re-Discovery of America. By T. P. Christen- 
sen. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Laurence Press Company, 1934. 


Pp. 133.) 


The Discovery and Re-Discovery of America is every thing but 
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what its title indicates. This treatment is inadequate either be- 
cause of the ignorance or bias of the author. The book deals 
briefly with Indian discoverers and ancient mariners who are 
considered fabulous; but it treats in detail the supposed dis- 
covery of Eric the Red, the Zeno Brothers, the evidence of 
the Kensington Rune Stone, the work of John Scolvus and that 
of John Cabot as a forerunner of Columbus. The author while 
referring to the visit from ‘‘ Atlantis’’ carefully ignores the Afri- 
can claims to the discovery of America. On reading this work 
one would conclude that the author is intellectually dishonest or 
that he has never heard of the three volumes produced by Leo 
Wiener. 

Here we again see the shortcoming of the Nordic. He takes 
himself too seriously. Suppose these adventurers from Northern 
Europe did touch the shores of America and that Columbus must 
be denied the honor of being the first European to see land on 
this side of the Atlantic, that would not dispose of the case. The 
entire disquisition would not amount to any more than proof 
that these were the first Europeans to wake up and realize what 
the world is. Orientals had known America centuries before the 
Nordics ceased to fly at the throats of their enemies and drink 
water from their skull bones. Europe was in a state of savagery 
until the Crusades brought them into contact with the advanced 
nations of Africa and Asia by which the Nordies were civilized. 
We know now that Chinese and Japanese had contacts with 
Africa thousands of years ago and also that they touched Amer- 
ica along the Pacific Coast. We know, moreover, that enterprising 
Africans on their West Coast had contact with America. And it 
was not merely an accidental visit. Skulls of Negroes found in 
caves on the Isthmus of Darien, African words taken into the 
language of the American aborigines, and the parallelism in the 
religion of these two peoples are far more convincing than any 
of the arguments for the Nordic claims set forth in this unin- 
forming book. 

The reviewer realizes that ‘‘discovery’’ here means to the 
Nordic the first sighting of this land by one of his own race. 
From this point of view America had not been discovered until 
some European stumbled upon it, and even he must now be de- 
prived of that honor to award it to a descendant of a Northern 
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tribe now dominant in the world. When the Nordics first learned, 
then, about the Western Hemisphere, explored it, conquered it, 
annihilated its natives, and brought into the new world Africans 
to exploit it—that was the grand discovery of America. 

Other bias like this creeps thus into the entire fabric of so- 
called history. For example, Coster or Gutenberg is spoken of as 
the first to invent printing. He was the first of the Europeans 
to learn this when they were emerging from savagery; but the 
Chinese had been printing more than a thousand years prior to 
that time. Likewise pseudo-historians are now trying to find 
some branch of the Nordic stock that used iron at an early pe- 
riod; and in keeping with the custom of making history to order 
they will play up such a creation as the discovery of the use of 
iron. The reason for such industry in this particular case is that 
leading scientists have learned that Africans had discovered the 
use of iron when Europeans were in the bush. Europeans ought 
to become good sports and admit that they have not made civiliza- 
tion. Almost all we know except modern contrivances came from 
Africa and Asia. About the only thing the Europeans and their 
American descendants have done is to use these ideas of others 
to increase their power and dominion, to construct engines of war 
and destruction by which they have subjugated others standing in 
their path and by which they are now destroying themselves. 
This is what they designate as civilization. 


C. G. Woopson 











NOTES 
REcENT Books IN AMERICA 


The Negro American, a mission investigation, has been distrib- 
uted by the Catholic church as a study outline in response to 
many requests from Catholic schools and clubs for a plan of study 
on the Negro situation. This brochure of sixty-nine pages gives a 
general background for an appreciation of the difficulties which 
confront the Negro, the latest statistics of Catholic Negroes, and 
the work of the Catholic church for them. The pamphlet con- 
tains also suggestions for round table discussion, book reviews, 
and a brief bibliography. Copies of this work may be obtained 
from The Colored Harvest, 1130 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland, for fifty cents. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund has recently published Every 
Tenth Pupil, a brief sketch of the Negro schools in the South, by 
EK. R. Embree, its director, and along with it School Money in 
Black and White. The latter is a series of maps, graphs, and 
charts showing the distribution of the wealth per capita of the 
total population, the income, the cost of the schools, the percent- 
age of income expended for education for each pupil, the amount 
expended for educating Negro children in comparison with the 
much larger amount spent for the education of the white. The 
two together give a clear picture of the present status of Negro 
education and should be carefully studied by all persons who are 
interested in the future of this country. 

The United States Bureau of the Census of the Department 
of Commerce has recently published a statistical report of the 
Retail Business of the Negro in the Umted States, 1920-1932. 
This is Chapter XVII of a larger report to be entitled Retail 
Business. The data consist of such facts as Negro proprietor- 
ship, Negroes in retail business, the scope of their retail trade, 
the analysis of some of the stores which they conduct, and gen- 
eral information with respect to establishments distributed accord- 
ing to sections throughout the United States. This particular part 
is the work of Charles E. Hall, a statistician recently promoted 
in that department to a position of usefulness to which his many 
years of long and efficient service entitle him. All persons who 
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have made use of statistical reports of the Bureau of the Census 
during the last twenty-five or thirty years, especially the large 
work entitled Negro Population in the United States, 1790-1915, 
realize how much the public is indebted to the valuable data 
which have been computed and made available by Charles E. 
Hall and his coworkers. 

Professor John G. Van Deusen, of Hobart College, Geneva, 
New York, has published a reprint of his article ‘‘Did Republi- 
eans ‘Colonize’ Indiana in 1879?’’ which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of the Indiana Magazine of History. This discussion 
is indeed valuable in clearing up a dispute in the history of the 
Negro with respect to the first significant movement of the black 
population from the land of tenancy and peonage in the South 
to a ‘‘haven of rest’’ in the North. When they first started there 
arose a cry that these Negroes were being transplanted from the 
South where they could not vote to the North where politicians 
could use them in electing their candidates in 1880. Professor 
Van Deusen says in conclusion, however, ‘‘There were individual 
Republicans favoring ‘colonization,’ who perhaps assisted it to a 
moderate extent with funds, or encouraged it in other ways, but 
that the Republican organization, as such, was involved is absurd 
when one looks at the matter from the point of view of practical 
politics. One who studies the records of the period may discover 
the means by which Indiana was sometimes carried. The methods 
were not always above reproach, but they had the quality of 
being efficient. ‘Colonization’ of Negroes in Indiana would have 
been extravagant in price, the numbers insufficient, the plan un- 
scientific from any point of view and altogether unworthy of 
the ingenuity of the men who are supposed to have executed it.’’ 

In the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, Volume XVIII, No. 1, 
January, 1935, have been published certain ‘‘Records of the Su- 
perior Council in Louisiana’’ in which will be found a number 
of documents throwing light on the Negroes in the early history 
of that state, especially during the eighteenth century. This par- 
ticular number should be secured by all persons who are in- 
terested in the history of that country under the Latin element, 
the influence of which is still seen in those parts. The price of 
this particular issue is $1.00, and the valuable information which 
this particular one contains is well worth that price. The Louist- 
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ana Historical Quarterly is located in the Cabildo, New Orleans. 

A number of volumes bearing upon the Negro which will doubt- 
less be reviewed in these columns in the near future have re- 
cently appeared. Among these one notes Matthew T. Mellon’s 
Early American Views on Negro Slavery, from the Letters and 
Papers of the Republic, brought out by the Meador Publishing 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts; James Truslow Adams’s Amer- 
wa’s Tragedy, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934; 
George Fort Milton’s Eve of Conflict, by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934; D. S. Freeman’s Robert E. Lee, by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 

It is clear from some of these titles that so many of our writers 
who style themselves historians are very militant. They are still 
fighting through the Civil War or grappling with the problems 
of the Reconstruction. The leaders of the Lost Cause are their 
heroes. Grant and Lincoln lost the battle for human rights, for 
the Negroes, now reduced to the low level of serfdom through 
tenancy and peonage, are regarded as occupying their ideal posi- 
tion in our social and economic order. Grant has been generally 
discredited ; and if he could return to life and read some of these 
books about him he might regret that he had lived. Lincoln is 
beginning to receive his share of attention from those industrially 
fomenting this animus; and he, too, in all probability will soon 
be eliminated from the circle of the great. This historical writing 
reminds one of that characteristic of the decadence of the slavoc- 
racy which showed evidence of reversion to savagery. 


ARTICLES IN AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


In American scientific magazines on this side of the Atlantic 
the Negro has been occasionally mentioned. In the March number 
of the American Journal of Sociology of 1935 three interesting 
articles appear: ‘‘Race Consciousness among the South African 
Natives,’’ by Professor W. O. Brown, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati; ‘‘Problems arising from Industrialization of Native Life 
in Central Africa,’’ by Professor Charles W. Coulter, of the 
University of New Hampshire; ‘‘Cultural Participation and the 
Negro,’’ by Sanford Winston, of the State College, University of 
North Carolina. To these may be added also three other articles 
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in the March, 1935, number of Progressive Education: ‘‘Negro 
Children Study Culture,’’ by Helen Adele Whiting; ‘‘ Educa- 
tion for a Bi-Racial Community,’’ by Pauline D. Knobbs; ‘‘Im- 
proving Race Relations through Social Studies,’’ by Ruth Wan- 
ger. 

The American Journal of Physical Anthropology in its first 
quarterly issue of 1934 has recently carried additional articles 
on the Negro, such as ‘‘Sweat Glands in the Negro and the 
European,’’ by S. Glaser; ‘‘ Histological Variability of Human 
Hair,’’ by Leon Augustus Hausman; ‘‘Blood Group Classifica- 
tion,’’ by A. L. Kroeber; ‘‘Syntosis between Manubrium and 
Body of the Sternum in Whites and Negroes,’’ by Mildred Trot- 
ter. In the first quarterly issue of 1935 this same magazine car- 
ried notes on ‘‘Color-blindness among Negroes,’’ by Kenneth B. 
M. Crooks, of Hampton Institute. Of interest also is ‘‘ Fatal 
Poisoning with oil of Chenopodium in a Negro Child with Sickle 
Cell Anemia,’’ by J. Wolf (Archives of Pediatrics, February, 
1935). In the October 1934, issue of the American Anthropologist 
appeared ‘‘The Alleged Lack of Mental Diseases among Primi- 
tive Groups,’’ by Ellen Winston. 


RECENT Books ON AFRICA 


Among the recent publications of scientific pretension one finds 
many dealing with Africa. The Hogarth Press has published for 
W. G. Ballinger an interesting pamphlet entitled Race and Eco- 
nomics in South Africa. Through Simon Rivas and Escobar, of 
Panama, Luis Cincinnati Bollo has brought out Los Negros en 
America y Africa. From Paris has been published Une Collection 
‘*Cahiers d’art,’’ by Leo Frobenius and Henri Breuil. The League 
of Coloured Peoples, of London, has published Charles Roden 
Buxton’s brochure entitled Impressions of Inberia, November, 
1934. In this the author discusses the persons with whom he came 
into contact, the inside factors in the government, the status of 
the native population, and the evils of the times. 

Some other works in this field are: Die Nyamwezt, Gesellschaft 
und Weltbild, by Wilhelm Blohm (Hamburg, Frederichsen de 
Gruyter, 1933); Ernst W. Selmer’s Experimentalle Beitrdge zur 
Phonetik (Oslo, Kommissjon Hos Jacob Dybwad, 1933); R. P. 
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Trille’s Les Pygmées de l’Afrique Equatoriale (Bloud, Editeur, 
Paris, 1933); L. Cipriani’s Le Antiche Rovine e Miniere della 
Rhodesia (R. Bemporad, Edit., Florence, 1932); Paul German’s 
Die Volkerstamme im Nordern von Liberia (Leipzig, R. Voigtlan- 
der, 1933) ; Reginald I. Lovell’s The Struggle for South Africa: 
A Study in Economic Imperialism (New York, The Maemillan 
Company, 1934). 

Other works dealing with various aspects of Africa and the 
Negro in general are still multiplying. On this list are found: 
Language and race problems in South Africa, by A. A. Barnouw 
(’S-Gravenhage Martinus Nijhoff, 1934, 89 pages); Au Coeur du 
Hoggar mystérieux, Les Touareg tels que je les ai vus, by E. 
Steinilder-Oberlin (Paris, P. Roger, 1934, 264 pages); Man of 
Africa, by Samuel Yosia Ntara, translated and arranged from 
the original Nyanja by T. Cullen Young, with a foreword by 
Julian Huxley (London, The Religious Tract Society, 1934) ; West- 
ern Civilization and the natives of South Africa (London, Rout- 
ledge, 1934, XIV-312 pages); Les martyrs africans, by Louis 
Bertrand (Marseille, Edition Publiroe, 1933, 303 pages) ; Niger: 
the life of Mungo Park, by Lewis Grassic Gibbon (Edin- 
burgh, The Porpoise Press; London, Faber and Faber, 1934, 308 
pages); L’Emir felon, Samory, roi du Soudan, by Felix Leonnec 
(Paris, Tallandier, 1933, 124 pages) ; L’hallucinante Afrique fran- 
caise, by Pierre Weiss (Paris, L. Querelle, 214 pages) ; L’enfer des 
Noirs; canmbalisme et fétichisme dans la brousse, by J. Perri- 
gault (Paris, Nouvelle librairie francaise, 1932, 220 pages) ; Tan- 
ganyika without Prejudice: a Balanced Critical Review of the 
Territory and her Peoples, by Eric Reid (London, ‘‘ East Afri- 
ea,’’ 1934, x-240 pages); Siidwestafrika und sein Aussenhandel, 
by Haro Brenner (Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1934, 87 pages).* 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


Treating Africa from a general point of view are many articles 
in various periodicals. Among the most important of these are 
designated the following: ‘‘La relation du climat a la morpholo- 


* Those who are interested in the scientific study of Africa will find 
very helpful the ‘‘Bibliographie Africaniste’’ by P. Lester in the Journal de 
la Société des Africanistes, tome iv, fascicule ii, pages 326-393. 
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gie nasale’’? by George Montandon (Revue anthropologique, 
Paris, XLIV, 5-17); ‘‘A Biometrician’s View of Race in Man,”’ 
by G. M. Morant (Man, London, XXXIV, 99-105); ‘‘Les races 
humaines,’’ by Eugene Pittard in L’evolution humaine des origi- 
nes a nos jours (Quillet, Paris, 1934, p. 231-280); ‘‘Les carac- 
teristiques biologiques humaines,’’ by Etienne Rebaud in L’evo- 
lution humaine des origines ad nos jours (Quillet, Paris, 1934, p. 
3-19); ‘‘Races blanches et races noires’’ (La Terre et la Vie, 
Paris, IV, 59-60); ‘‘La pensée primitive,’’ by G. H. Loquet in 
L’evolution humaine des origines a nos jours (Quillet, Paris, I, 
323-354) ; ‘‘The adaptation of intelligence tests to tropical Afri- 
ea,’’ by R. A. C. Oliver (Oversea Education, 1V, 186-192) ; ‘‘Ob- 
servations on the Dramatic Talent of Africans,’’ by W. H. Taylor 
(Oversea Education, IV, 17-20); ‘‘Some Observations on Capt. 
R. 8. Rattray’s Paper, ‘Present Tendencies of African Colonial 
Government,’’’ by Richmond Palmer (Journal of the African 
Society, London, XX XIII, 37-48); ‘‘La protection de 1]’enfance 
en Afrique tropicale,’’ by Marquise de Noailles (Le Monde co- 
lonial illustre, Paris, 12th Year, No. 130, June 1934, pp. 91-92) ; 
‘‘Missionary Work and Race Education in Afrieca,’’ by Julius 
Richter (International Review of Missions, London, XVIII, 74- 
82); ‘‘The Position of Woman in Primitive Culture,’’ by J. M. 
Cooper (Primitive Man, Washington, V, 32-47); ‘‘L’espece, la 
race, et le métissage en anthropologie,’’ by H. Neuville (Archives 
de Paléontologie Humaine, Memoir II, 516 pages, Paris, 1933) ; 
‘“‘The African Standpoint,’’ by Bruno Gutmann (Africa, Jan- 
uary 1935); ‘‘Native Life in Johannesburg Slum Yard,’’ by 
Ellen Hellman (Africa, January 1935). 

The following bear chiefly upon North Africa: ‘‘Les arts de- 
coratifs indigénes en Algerie,’’ by Madame Bel (Outre-Mer, 
Paris, VI, 68-91); ‘‘Historie problems of the Libyan Desert,’’ 
by Richard A. Bermann (The Geographical Journal, London, 
LXXXITIT, 456-470) ; ‘‘Relazione della missione nel deserto della 
Cirenaica del prof. di Caporiaceo,’’ by Lodovieo di Caporiacco 
(Bollettino della reale Societe geografica italiana, Rome, 6th 
series, XI, 127-129). 

The following deal mainly with Northeast Africa: ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Art in the Libyan Desert’’ (Nature, CXXXIII, No. 3349, Jan- 
uary 6, 1934, p. 20); ‘‘Social Character of Bride-wealth, with 
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Special Reference to the Azande,’’ by E. E. Evans-Pritchard 
(Man, London, XXXIV, 172-175); ‘‘Survivals of the Throwing- 
knife in Darfur,’’ by D. Olderogge (Man, London, XXXIV, 
106-107) ; ‘‘ Village Handicrafts in the Sudan,’’ by Powell-Cot- 
ton (Man, London, XXXIV, 90-91). 

These, a still larger number, refer especially to West Africa: 
‘*Contribution a l'étude anthropologique des Seréres, documents 
recueillis par Ernest Chantre, by ‘‘Eugene Pittard (Archives 
suisses d’anthropologie générale, Geneva, VI, 184-187); ‘‘Ver- 
such einer Neuartigen Typenanalyse an Westafrikanischen 
Negern. II,’’ by Robert Routil (Anthropologischer Anzeiger, 
Stuttgart X, 51-73); ‘‘Oceurrence of ‘Cleavers’ of Lower Paleo- 
lithic Type in Northern Nigeria,’’ by H. Balfour (Man, London 
XXXIV, 21-24); ‘‘Northern Nigeria: Cleavers of Lower Paleo- 
lithic Type,’’ by E. J. Wayland (Man, London XXXIV, 64); 
Collections africaines du departement de préhistoire exotique 
du Musée d’ethnographie du Trocadero, I, Harpons, ‘‘Objects en 
os travaillés, et silex taillés de Taferjit et Tamaya Mellet (Sahara 
nigérien),’’ by Harper Kelley (Journal de la Société des Afri- 
canistes, Paris IV, 135-143) ; ‘‘Les témoines d’une civilisation an- 
eienne dans le cercle de Tahoua’’ by Y (Bulletin du Comité 
d’études historiques et scientifiques de l’Afrique occidentale fran- 
caise, Paris, XVI, 299-318) ; ‘‘Documents pour l’ethnographie de 
la Cote d’Ivoire, Poids pour peser la poudre d’or Collections du 
Musée d’ethnographie de Genéve, by Marguerite Dellenbach (Ar- 
chives suisses d’anthropologie générale, Genéve, VII, 58-72); 
‘‘The Conditions of Arts and Crafts in West-Africa,’’ by K. C. 
Murray (Oversea Education, London, IV, 173-180; V, 1-8); 
‘‘Brief Notes on Pottery at Abuja and Kuta, Niger Provinee,’’ 
by W. E. Nicholson (Man, London XXXIV, 70-71); ‘‘ Baked 
Clay Heads from Graves near Fomena, Ashanti,’’ by R. P. Wild 
(Man, London, XXXIV, 1-4); ‘‘Poésie du Bas-Dahomey,’’ by 
Daniel Marquis-Sebie (Les Annales coloniales, Paris, 35th Year, 
No. 45, March, 1934, p. 14-15) ; ‘‘Gabi Figures and Edegi, First 
King of the Nupe,’’ (Man, London, XXXIV, 169-172) ; ‘‘Sierra 
Leone in the Making,’’ by F. Shelford (Journal of the African 
Society, London, XXVIII, 235-240) ; ‘‘Comment j’ai vu la Guinée 
franeaise,’’ by Emile Taudiére (Le Monde colonial illustre, Paris, 
12th Year, No. 127, March 1934, p. 39); ‘‘A Linguistic Tour 
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in Southern Nigeria, Certain Problems Restated,’’ by Ida C. 
Ward (Africa, January 1935); ‘‘L’Education des Masses en 
Afrique occidentale frangaise,’’ by H. Labouret (Africa, Janu- 
ary 1935) ; Os Antigos Habitantes des Canaries, by E. Tamagnini 
(Revista da Facultad de Ciencias da Universidade de Coimbra, 
1932); ‘‘Was sind Hamitensprachen?’’ by Werner Vycichl 
(Africa, January 1935). 

Of Equatorial Africa the treatment in the scientific publications 
is as extensive as in the case of other parts of the continent. The 
most striking of those noticed are: ‘‘Etude comparée de cranes 
Kirdi et Moundan du Haut-Cameroun,’’ by P. Royer and E. M. 
Buisson (Journal de la Société des Africanistes, Paris, IV, 129- 
133) ; ‘‘La préhistoire en pays Kirdi,’’ by E. M. Buisson (Togo- 
Cameroun, Paris, April 19384, 115-116) ; ‘‘ Notes de folklore lari,’’ 
by R. P. Bonnefond and Jean Lombard (Journal de la Société 
des Africanistes, Paris, IV, 81-109); ‘‘Moundang,’’ by E. M. 
Buisson (Togo-Cameroun, Paris, April 1934, 87-90); ‘‘Générali- 
tés sur les groupements Kirdi du Nord de Garoua,’’ by the same 
author (Togo-Cameroun, Paris, April 1934, 92-97); ‘‘De la 
signification de certains tatouages en relief chez quelques tribus 
négres du Cameroun,’’ by the same author (Revue anthropologi- 
que, Paris, XLIV, 1934, 81-83); ‘‘Funérailles d’un chef de vil- 
lage Kirdi,’’ by the same author (Togo-Cameroun, Paris, April 
1934, 111-113); ‘‘Le sel chez les Kirdi,’’ by the same author 
(Togo-Cameroun, Paris, April 1934, 114); ‘‘Legende de Tingue- 
lin,’’? by the same author (Togo-Cameroun, Paris, April 1934, 
117); ‘‘Les rapports des Noirs avee la nature,’’ by Auguste 
Chevalier (Journal de la Société des Africanistes, Paris, IV, 123- 
127); ‘‘Esploratori italiani nell’Africa centrale,’’ by Lidio Ci- 
priania (Le Vie d’Italia e del Mondo, Milan, II, 970-990) ; ‘‘Les 
sociétés d’initiés en pays Banda,’’ by Felix Eboué (Afrique 
Equatoriale Francaise, Paris, 10th Year, Number 34, January- 
April 1934, 19-21) ; ‘‘La fonte de la monnaie (croisettes) chez les 
Baluba du territoire de Musonoi (Haut-Katanga Ouest),’’ by 
Grégoire Gutzeit (Archives suisses d’anthropologie générale, Ge- 
neva, VIII, 73-81); ‘‘Rites de circoncision namchi,’’ by Michel 
Leiris (Journal de la Société des Africanistes, Paris, IV, 63-79) ; 
‘‘Le mariage indigéne au Cameroun’”’ (Outre-Mer, Paris, VI, 106- 
107) ; ‘‘Kotoko,’’ by Lieurade (Togo-Cameroun, Paris, January 
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1934, 11-26) ; ‘‘Politique en pays Kirdi,’’ by Jean Rezae (Togo- 
Cameroun, Paris, April 1934, 118-123) ; ‘‘Péche chez les Kotoko,’’ 
by Robin (Togo-Cameroun, Paris, January 1934, 27-29); ‘‘Sur 
les musiques du Haut Cameroun,’’ by Leon Salase (Togo- 
Cameroun, Paris, January 1934, 34-35); ‘‘Wanderungen de 
Neger am Ituri und ihre Verteilung,’’ by Paul Schebesta (Mittei- 
lungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vienna, 
LXIV, 1934, Sitzungsberichte, 12, 15) ; ‘‘ Voyage au Gabon, 1864- 
1869,’’ by Griffon du Bellay (Afrique Equatoriale Francaise, 
Paris, 10th Year, Number 34, January-April 1934, 12-13); ‘‘Un 
progetto di colonizzazione del Congo presentato a Vittorio Ame- 
deo III di Savoia,’’ by Carmelo Trasselli (Rivista delle colonie 
italiane, Bologne, VIII, 31-38) ; ‘‘Retour du Cameroun,’’ by the 
same author (Le Monde colonial illustre, Paris 12th Year, Num- 
ber 129, 77); ‘‘Les Chefs Indigénes au Mayombe, Hier, Au- 
jourdhui, Demain,’’ by N. de Cleene (Africa, January 1935) ; 
‘‘Contribution a 1’étude anthropologique du noir en Afrique 
Equatoriale Frangaise,’’ by Leon Pales (L’Anthropologie, XLIV, 
45-76). 

In still other articles there is much thought given to South 
Africa as in the following: ‘‘Recherches sur la grandeur du 
sphénoide et de la région temporale chez les Boschimans, les Hot- 
tentots et les Griquas,’’ by Eugene Pittard and Marthe Aziz 
(Archives suisses d’anthropologie générale, Geneva, VII, 31-57) ; 
‘‘Le sillon temporo-pariétal externe et le sillon sus-orbitaire chez 
les Boschimans, Hottentots et Griquas,’’ by Eugene Pittard and 
J. J. Breitenbiicher (Archives suisses d’anthropologie générale, 
Geneva, VI, 87-100) ; ‘‘Las misteriosas de la Rhodesia,’’ by Lidio 
Cipriani (Revista geografica americana, Buenos Aires, I, 417- 
426) ; ‘‘La familia, la habitacion y la propriedad entre los Zulu, 
by the same author (Revista geografica americana, Buenos Aires, 
I, Number 7, April 1934, 517-540) ; ‘‘The Ovimbundu of Angola,’’ 
by Wilfrid D. Hambly, Field Museum of Natural History, Chi- 
eago' (Anthropological Series, Publication 329, XXI, 193-362) ; 
‘“Trideuts, North Rhodesia,’’ by D. Gordon Lancaster (Man, Lon- 
don, XXXIV, 184); ‘‘Midzimu Worship in a Village of the Wa- 
Barwe Tribe,’’ by D. Shropshire (Man, London, XXXIV, 65-67) ; 
‘“The Wa-Sokile,’’ by T. Cullen Young (Man, London, XXXIV, 
32); Beliefs and customs of the Xam Bushmen, by D. F. Bleek, 
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from material collected by Dr. W. H. I. Bleek and Miss L. C. 
Lloyd between 1870 and 1880, edited as Bantu Studies, Johannes- 
burg, 297-312, 375-392; ‘‘La population indigéne dans les villes 
du Sud-africain’’ (Bulletin des Missions, Lophem-lez-Bruges, 
XIII, Nos. 1-2, Marech-June 1934, 73); ‘‘Contribution a 1’étude 
anthropologique au femur de Boschimans,’’ by S. Gruntzesco 
(Thése de science, Geneva, 1933); ‘‘Contribution a ]’étude des 
dimensions et des formes de 1’os unguis chez les Boschimans, Hot- 
tentots et Griquas.’’ by E. Pittard (Archives suisses de l’An- 
thropologie générale, VI, 87-100) ; ‘‘Les dimension de lame hori- 
zontale du palatin chez les Boschimans, Hottentots et Griquas,’’ 
by the same author (Revue Anthropologique, LXIII, 15). 

With special bearing on East Africa others have made contri- 
butions. The most interesting and suggestive of these are: ‘‘The 
Brain of the Kenya Native,’’ by F. W. Wint (Journal of anat- 
omy, London, LXVIII, 216-222); ‘‘Vestigia di antiche ecivilta in 
Eritrea e in Somalia,’’ by E. Cerulli (Rassegna italiana, Rome, 
1934, Special Number, 152-156) ; Description de la cérémonie dite 
Moha (Cote francaise des Somalis),’’ by Maurice Bernard (Jour- 
nal de la Société des Africanistes, Paris, IV, 33-34) ; ‘‘I ‘tungi’ 
della Somalia italiana,’’ by Carlo Costa (Le Vie d’Italia, 
Milan, XL, 199-206) ; ‘‘ Degeneration of a Wind Instrument,’’ by 
G. M. Culwick (Man, London, XXXIV, 112); ‘‘Treatment of 
Fits by the Wambunga,’’ by A. T. and G. M. Culwick (Man, 
London, XXXVI, 136); ‘‘Tribal Heirlooms among the Wabena 
of the Ulanga Valley,’’ by the same authors (Man, London, 
XXXIV, 167) ; ‘‘Some Aspects of the Kimwani Fishing Culture, 
with Comparative Notes on Alien Methods, (Lake Victoria Ny- 
anza, Tanganyika Territory),’’ by H. A. Fosbrooke (Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
London, LXIV, 1-22) ; ‘‘Notes sur l’arithmomancie éthiopienne,’’ 
by Marcel Griaule (Journal de la Société des Africanistes, Paris, 
IV, 25-31); ‘‘Un camp militaire abyssin,’’ by the same author 
(Journal of de la Société des Africanistes, Paris, IV, 117-122) ; 
‘‘Name-giving among the Wa-Sokile,’’ by T. C. Hodson (Man, 
London, XXXIV, 16); ‘‘The Significance of Bride-price, with 
Special Reference to the Nandi,’’ by G. W. B. Huntingford (The 
Journal of the East Africa and Ugande Natural History Society, 
Nairobi, Nos. 45-46, April-July 1932, 51-55); ‘‘Some Aspects of 
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the Kikuyu Tribe,’’ by L. S. B. Leakey (Man, London, XXXIV, 
59) ; ‘‘Mental Tests of the African’’ (Nature, London, CX XXIII, 
No. 3355, February 17, 1934, 261); ‘‘The Hehe-Bena-Sangu Peo- 
ples of East Africa,’’ by W. Bryant Mumford (American An- 
thropologist, Menasha, U. S. A., New Series, XXXVI, 202-222) ; 
‘‘The Galla of East-Africa,’’ by Arthur E. Robinson (American 
Anthropologist, Menasha, U. S. A., New Series, XXXVI, 313- 
314) ; ‘‘Le Musa ensete en Ethiopie,’’ by de Scey-Montbéliard de 
Brun (La Terre et la Vie, Paris, IV, 21-28); ‘‘ African Tribal 
Titles in ‘The African People in the Twentieth Century,’ ’’ by 
A. Werner (Man, London, XXXIV, 80 pages); ‘‘East African 
Lacustrine Tribes: a Study in Adaptation,’’ by E. B. Worthing- 
ton (Man, London, XXXIV, 60 pages) ; ‘‘Les tone en Lonkundo 
(Congo belge)’’ by R. P. G., Hulstaert (Anthropos, St. Gabriel 
Modling, XXIX, 75-97); ‘‘Les néologismes dans les idiomes 
gabonais,’’ by A. Walker (Journal de la Société des Africanistes, 
Paris, III, 305-314) ; ‘‘La battaglia di Adua in aleune lettere del 
générale Lamberti,’’ by Gian Lamberto Lamberti (Rivista delle 
colonie italiane, Bologna, VIII, 93-204); ‘‘Up Kenya in the 
rains,’’ by James P. Chapin (Natural History, New York, 
XXXIII, 596-606; XXXIV, 83-94); ‘‘Climatology in Rhodesia 
and East Africa’’ (Nature, London, CX XXIII, No. 3352, Janu- 
ary 27, 1934, 144); ‘‘C. M. L’Afriea orientale italiana’’ (Rivista 
delle colonie italiane, Bologna, VIII, 50-55) ; ‘‘The Physiography 
of Uganda, the Evolution of the Great Lakes and the Victoria 
Nile Drainage System,’’ by A. W. Groves (Journal of the African 
Society, London, XXXITI, 59-69) ; ‘‘Notes Ethnographiques sur 
les Kavirondo Septentrional et la colonie du Kenya,’’ by G. 
Lindblom (Revista del Instituo de Etnologia de Tucuman, II, 
395-440). 
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PERSONAL 
CHARLES SUMNER WoORMLEY 


Dr. Charles Sumner Wormley, a life member of the Association, 
died on Monday, January 21, 1935, at his home in Washington, 
D. C. He was a son of G. Smith Wormley and Amelia Brent 
Wormley, a brother of Dr. James A. Wormley, deceased, of 
Newark, N. J., and a grandson of James Wormley, Senior, of the 
same city. The deceased was born in Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 6, 1872. He was educated in the public schools of this city, 
and was graduated from the local high school of that day. After 
special preparation he entered the dental department of Howard 
University from which he was graduated with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Dental Surgery. While a student he had the honor of be- 
ing awarded one of the coveted prizes offered by the Dental 
School. He entered upon his profession in this city and became 
one of the outstanding practitioners of Washington. 

Dr. Wormley had many attainments among which were those 
in vocal music. He at one time collaborated with Roland Hayes 
in the Columbian Records; and Dr. Wormley’s voice, a rich bari- 
tone, was heard on many occasions in concert halls, and at almost 
all the churches of his race in the city on festive occasions as well 
as at the rites of many church members and his friends. This 
service endeared him to thousands. 

He was noted for his generosity and his geniality—the idol of 
his wide acquaintance not only in Washington but in the coun- 
try at large. The most outstanding characteristic of Dr. Wormley 
beyond and above all was his unselfish devotion to his family to 
which he sacrificed his life that they too may spread sunshine to 
their less fortunate brothers. He was truly a Good Samaritan. He 
never married, but he maintained a home in which numbers of 
his relatives found refuge when overtaken by misfortune and 
old age. 

Dr. Wormley’s numerous social connections show his interest 
in all classes of people. He was a 33rd degree mason, and a mem- 
ber of a number of societies or organizations among which he 
eounted the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, the Young 
Men’s Protective League, the Oldest Inhabitants, the Crispus 
Attucks Association, the Banneker Relief Association, the Musolit 
Club, and the Epsilon chapter of the Boule. For sometime he 
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served as a member of the Board of Trustees of Howard Univer. 
sity. 

Evidently Dr. Wormley maintained the traditions of one of 
the most noted families developed in the United States. He cer- 
tainly showed himself worthy of being named for Charles Sum- 
ner, the distinguished advocate of the rights of the Negro during 
those stormy days when he became closely attached to the grand- 
father of the deceased, James Wormley. Dr. Wormley’s passing 
recalls the following which was said about his grandfather in the 
Washington Star fifty-one years ago and reprinted in that daily 
October 21, 1934: 


“Mr. James Wormley, the well known hotel proprietor, died in 
Boston Saturday. The remains arrived here yesterday afternoon, ac- 
companied by the members of the family, who were present at the 
death bed. The body was taken to Wormley’s Hotel, corner of Fifteenth 
and H Streets, and placed in a room called the ‘Sumner parlor’ on 
account of the fact that the furniture in the room was purchased by 
Mr. Wormley from the residence of Senator Sumner after the latter’s 
death. The esteem in which the deceased was held was manifested by the 
large number of prominent persons who called at the hotel yesterday 
to express their sympathy with the family. The flags on the hotels of 
the city yesterday were suspended at half mast in respect to the memory 
of the deceased. Arrangements have been made for holding the funeral 
at two o’clock tomorrow afternoon from the hotel. 

“Mr. Wormley was one of the most remarkable colored men in the 
country and had a national reputation as a caterer. He was born in 
this city 64 years ago and began business as a driver of a hack; sub- 
sequently he served as steward on various naval vessels. Returning home, 
he was employed as steward of the Metropolitan Club. A little before 
the war he secured a house on I street near Fifteenth and went into 
business for himself. Among his patrons were many of the most promi- 
nent public men of the day. He accompanied Reverdy Johnson to Eng- 
land when Mr. Johnson went as Minister to the Court of St. James, 
and his skill as a caterer is said to have largely contributed to Mr. 
Johnson’s diplomatie suceess. Mr. Wormley opened a hotel at the 
corner of Fifteenth and H streets, which bears his name, in 1871. 
The list of guests entertained there include many of the most eminent 
men of the day in every walk of life. The parlors of Wormley’s have 
been the scene of many distinguished gatherings. His ‘strict business 
integrity won for Mr. Wormley the confidence and friendship of the 
wealthy and influential citizens of Washington. 

“The pallbearers will be as follows: Active—John F. Cook, John T. 
Given, Isaac Landis, M. W. Galt, James G. Berret, Hon. B. K. Bruce, 
Henry Birch and R. H. Gleaves. Honorary—T. E. Roessle, C. W. 
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Spofford, C. C. Willard, O. Y. Staples, Franklin Tinney, Theophile 
Felter, George S. Kraff and William Henry Smith. The following clergy- 
men will officiate: Rev. William Waring, Berean Baptist Church; Rev. 
Byron Sunderland, Four-and-a-half Street Presbyterian Church, and 
Rev. Frank Grimké, Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church.” 

In the editorial columns of The Star of October 25, 1884, the fol- 
lowing appeared: 

“ ‘Mr, Wormley’s funeral was attended by two sets cf pallbearers—one 
active and the other honorary. The first was colored and the last white. 
What folly at the grave—New York Graphic.’ 

“This is an absurd and mischievous misstatement. There was no color 
line observable on the occasion referred to, the active pallbearers in- 
cluded both colored and white citizens of prominence, among the latter 
being the Chief Justice of the United States District Court, a mayor of 
the city at the beginning of the war, and leading business men, while the 
list of ‘honoraries’ was made up mostly of men in Mr. Wormley’s occu- 
pation including also one or two of his own color. Both the esteem in 
which Mr. Wormley was held and the liberal and catholie spirit pre- 
vailing in Washington was shown by the fact that his funeral was 
attended by an imposing concourse of people, largely made up of men 
prominent in public and private life and their wives, including many 
gentlemen now or formerly occupying high positions in the eivil, mili- 
tary and naval services of both the United States and the late Southern 
Confederacy.” 


This grandfather, James Wormley, had four children, William 
H. A., James Thompson, Garret Smith, and Anna M. Cole, all of 
whom are now dead. His second son, James Thompson, was the 
first graduate of the school of Pharmacy at Howard University, 
and it is so recorded on a bronze tablet in the new Medical 
School. Dr. Charles Sumner Wormley was the son of G. Smith 
Wormley and Amelia Brent Wormley. Of this family the oldest 
was James Augusta Wormley, deceased, who for many years was 
a successful physician with a large practice in Newark, New 
Jersey, among both colored and white citizens. Another brother, 
Dr. Roscoe C. Wormley, has been practicing dentistry for many 
years in Plainfield in the same State. His two sisters, Mrs. Edith 
Minton and Mrs. Alice Francis, were formerly teachers in the 
Washington Public Schools. His youngest brother, Leon S., is the 
pastor of a suburban church. G. Smith Wormley, the other 
brother, is the principal of the Randall Junior High School, of 
Washington, D. C. G. Smith Wormley’s son, Dr. Lowell C. 
Wormley, is a successful practicing physician in New York City 
and assistant visiting surgeon of the Harlem Hospital. 
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MartTHA BarLey Briaas 


Miner Teachers College in dedicating its recent Founders Day 
exercises to the commemoration of the life and achievements of 
Martha Bailey Briggs, the third principal of the Miner Normal 
School, has happily restored the fast-fading likeness of a noble 
ancestor, and resuscitated the personality of an educational figure 
of the last century. Born March 31, 1838, in the Quaker environ- 
ment of New Bedford, Massachusetts, of free parents, John Briggs 
and Fannie Bassett Briggs, of Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, 
at whose home the fugitive Frederick Douglas found refuge and 
through this family secured his first independent work, the 
daughter, Martha, in her early years absorbed in full measure 
a love of liberty, a penchant for simplicity, and a compassion 
for the forgotten ones of this world. 

Miss Briggs’ formal schooling included attendance at a private 
institution and at the public schools of her native town, culminat- 
ing in her graduation in September 1850, in her twelfth year, as 
an honor student and the first Negro product of the New Bedford 
High School. In the remark of her god-child that to Miss Briggs 
‘A child was never in the way,’’ we have the key to the mar- 
velous career of this pioneer teacher. From her childhood days 
Miss Briggs threw open the door of her heart to little children, so 
that an ever-recurring scene in her life is that of the tender 
mother, brooding over her circle of young children, ‘‘Even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings.’’ 

Most naturally then, did Miss Briggs assume the role of a 
teacher. Her first school was started in her father’s home, but 
later she opened a private school, extending her classes into the 
night to serve the urgent needs of those pitiable ones of whom 
Wendell Phillips spoke as having only just graduated from the 
‘*southern institution.’’ Later she taught in a school in Chris- 
tiantown, Martha’s Vineyard, in a private school, in the public 
schools of Newport, Rhode Island, and then, with two assistants, 
in a private school in a house loaned by Mr. George T. Downing 
in Newport. Significant it was that at this time, in 1859, Miss 
Briggs was summoned by Miss Myrtilla Miner to teach in her 
school in Washington, an invitation she then declined; and 
strangely guided again, it seems, were her steps to a new teaching 
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experience in a school in Eastern Maryland, in what we might 
call the ‘‘Frederick Douglass Country.’’ There she taught from 
1867 to 1869. 

On September 1, 1869, she was called to Washington, as the 
principal of the Anthony Bowen School, where she remained 
until 1873. In all of these school experiences Miss Briggs mani- 
fested rare power as a teacher, in the use of her background, in 
the maintenance of discipline, in the handling of the lesson, and 
in the inspiration of her personality. The crescent of eager young 
people pressing closely about her desk at the noon hour was a 
daily indication of the winning humanity of this benignant 
teacher. 

With this antecedent rootage in educational experience Miss 
Briggs normally evolved into a teacher of teachers. Her career 
in teacher training began as principal of the Normal Depart- 
ment of Howard University in 1873, a department she virtually 
created during the years 1873 to 1879. At the latter date she was 
ealled to the principalship of the Miner Normal School, which she 
also served in this constructive capacity until 1883, when she 
returned to Howard. The Normal Department she continued 
to develop and dignify up to her untimely death on March 
28, 1889. In view of her identification with the beginnings of 
this teacher training, Miss Briggs may not be unjustly regarded 
as a founder of both the Teachers College of Howard University 
and Miner Teachers College, and by this token a pioneer in 
teacher training in this country. 

In her classroom she was an influential example. Clad in soft 
black silk, her matronly figure moved with dignity to her desk, 
at which she sat in simple poise, and with quiet hands folded be- 
fore her, she related herself like a gracious queen to her respect- 
ful students. And so it was outside of the classroom. Her convic- 
tion, that education must touch the total life of the pupil and 
teacher, was given striking reality in her own home, where she 
lived surrounded by a group of promising young teachers, who 
with such mental and spiritual fortification went forth to teach 
with distinction in the schools of the community. These are but 
a few of the multitude of young men and women whose plastic 
youth her molding touch has shaped into characters of intellectual 
and social power. 
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In this work of teacher training Miss Briggs displayed superior 
fitness. Her love of children, which gave her an understanding 
of them, her supplementary studies in psychology and the his- 
tory of education, her wide range of marginal knowledge, and her 
versatile adjustability to human contacts—all contributed to this 
signal mastery in the field of teacher training. In estimating the 
contribution of Martha B. Briggs to the educational life of her 
time, we might cite her own sheer example of the educability 
of Negro youth, her prophetic work in the field of teacher train- 
ing, in that half a century ago she advocated a more careful selec- 
tion of material for teacher training, and in that she so early laid 
unmistakable emphasis on culture and character in her students 


and teachers. 
J. Francis GREGORY 





